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REMOVE THE MENACE 
OF ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Three steps keep Athlete's 
Foot out of your school. 
No. I. Use Odorless Derma- 
San Fungicide and Ger- 
micide for scrubbing to 
remove sources of infection. 
No. 2. Use Derma-San in 
foot-baths to eliminate 
existing infection. No. 3. 
Sprinkle Derma-San Foot 
Powder into shoes to pre- 
vent new infection. Ask for 
details to-day. You'll agree 
that the Derma-San Control 
System is simple, direct and 
positive. 


DERMA-SAN 


COMPLETE CONTROL SYSTEM 
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bec players ‘“‘catch-on” quickly to footwork funda- 
mentals when you teach them on a Seal-O-San finished 
floor. 

Front turns and reverse turns are quickly mastered. Clever 
shifting and sliding become easy on the 100% slip-proof 
Seal-O-San surface. Enthusiasm for practice drills mounts 
as the boys get the confident ‘feel’ of executing pivots, 
feints, and change of direction with speed and skill. 
Seal-O-San is certain to help your team because the 
specially prepared ingredients provide a flexible surface 
for the flexible sole of the gym shoe, making possible quick 
starts and sudden stops. By adding speed to footwork, 
Seal-O-San helps you build an offense and a defense that 
“clicks.” 

You can take a giant stride toward putting your team in 
the championship bracket by applying a beautiful, easily 
maintained Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor now. The 
improvement in team play obtained by 5500 successful 
Seal-O-San coaches will also be repeated on your Seal-O-San 


floor. 
HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


DENVER HUNTINGTON INDIANA TORONTO 


OEALDOAN 


SEAL AND FINISH FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 
































You know the score on the REACH 05, 
the pigskin veteran that has proved, 
time and time again, how it can take 
a beating—and like it! 

But before the REACH O05 ever gets 
to the gridiron, it’s been tortured for 
endurance —slugged by baseball bats, 
inflated under terrific pressure. All to 
make sure that the REACH 05 foot 
ball lives up to its great reputation for 
durability, shape retention and play- 
ing performance. 

In action, the familiar “feel” of the 
choice, hand-traction leather helps 
shoot passes on the beam. 

You know the score, all right, when 
you chose the REACH 05! 











Better Buy the Best 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DETSON 


DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES CORPORA TISS 


AWARDED TO 3 SPALDING PLANTS 
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Send us ALL your football equipment for RECONDITIONING 
You'll be delighted with the “miracles” we can do! 
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Rowley, 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


You'll have grand looking equipment next season if you send us all your foot- 
ball gear . . . from head to foot . . . for reconditioning. And the equipment will 
be good for many more seasons, too. We clean it — sterilize it — repair it — 
and replace parts where necessary. We ship it prepaid in sealed mothproof 
containers . . . all ready to issue for next season. (We will recondition only such 
of. your equipment as we believe will warrant the cost.) We have an organiza- 
tion of skilled specialists doing the finest reconditioning work for leading 
schools, colleges, army and navy posts. 


WRITE US FOR SHIPPING BAGS AND SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 


“If it’s from Rawley, it’s Right!” 
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With Reference to 


TRACK AND BASEBALL SHOES 


remains far below normal. Thus, in fairness fo all 


Where there's a will, there's a way. Busy as 
we are supplying shoes to your boys overseas, 
careful planning and long hours will make it pos- 
sible to furnish you with some track and baseball 


shoes. Our home-front production, however, still 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 


of you, we must continue to pro-rate available 
shoes to our Spot-Bilt distributors who, likewise, 
will take care of your requirements so far as their 


cupply will permit. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Engineer amphibian command troops use inflated barracks’ bags as life preservers in a water-safety demonstration at Camp Edwards, Massa- 


chusetts. Supply of air in the ba 


can be replenished by holdin 


the mouth of the bag on the water surface an 


d spanking water underneath 


so that bubbles of air are released into the bag. An inflated barracks’ bag will support five men. 


Red Cross and Uncle Sam 
Waterproof the Army 


to war. Like the youth of the 

nation, this traditional American 
Red Cross program has donned olive drab 
and navy blue. Instead of a serial num- 
ber, it has a new name—“functional” 
(combat) swimming. It has a new pur- 
pose, too. Instead of operating to save 
lives in the old swimming hole, it now is 
a tool of war both in saving lives and fa- 
cilitating offensive operations. 

A shell scores a hit on an LCI and hun- 
dreds of men, in full pack for invasion, 
leap over the sides of the broken craft. 
Puiling shirt tails from their trousers as 
they jump feet first overboard, and hold- 
ing their blouse fronts to the breeze on 
the downward plunge, they create balloons 
which buoy them in the water. 

A plane crashes into the sea off the 
Australian coast, and the crew members 
whip off their trousers, tie knots in each 
leg, scoop the trouser legs through the air, 
then use them as life preservers for sup- 
port until rescue comes. 

That is “shirt-tail lifesaving” in GI 
clothes. 

Although based on techniques which the 
Red Cross has been teaching the public 
for more than thirty years, functional 
swimming is as modern as buzz bombs and 
amphibious warfare. Armies long have 
contended with water obstacles, but noth- 
ing like a mass military swimming pro- 
gram was developed until this global war 
made apparent that troops—whether on 
land, on sea, or in the air—must be pre- 
pared to swim great distances or remain 


“Sle mr lifesaving” has gone 
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afloat for long periods of time. When 
military training became a must, the 
American Red Cross took stock of its wa- 
ter safety techniques and worked with the 
armed services to perfect a training course 
which would equip troops to meet every 
conceivable water hazard. 

Release from panic and from fear of the 
unknown is one of the most valuable as- 
pects of functional swimming training, ac- 
cording to Charles McCaffree, swimming 
coach at Michigan State College. Practic- 
ing under simulated battle conditions, 
trainees learn to swim in their clothing and 
soon find that some of their equipment 
will keep them afloat, rather than consti- 
tute an added hazard. Functional swim- 
ming teaches men to improvise, to make 
ingenuity their life preserver, and to use 
to their advantage whatever happens to 
be at hand. 





A fully-dressed soldier of the 89th Division 
learns to swim with his pack and to keep his 
rifle dry in an American Red Cross water- 
safety instructor course conducted at Camp 
Carson, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


When non-swimmers at Camp Gruber, 
Okla., were hesitant about entering the 
water with their clothing on, Bob Hastie, 
well-known coach and referee from Alpena, 
Michigan, demonstrated that a regulation 
pack will float, even though laden with full 
field equipment. Although it may weigh 
as much as forty-five pounds on land, im- 
mersed it weighs nothing. Similarly, men 
learn that two empty canteens will sup- 
port one man in the water, and that the 
air contained beneath a helmet held under- 
arm, bulge up, will float him without tread- 
ing water. 

Because statistics show that more than 
60 per cent of inductees cannot swim a 
stroke, the training of an amphibious army 
begins with instruction in fundamental 
aquatic skills, then is developed through 
useful variations and applications. pecu- 
liarly suited to the service man and his in- 
dividual needs. Ten lessons, a total of 
twenty hours, of the right kind of train- | 
ing will equip most men to handle them- 
selves competently in deep water. 

Melvin (Pete) Buzzard, former coach 
in Kansas, explains it this way as he in- 
structs trainees at army camps in Okla- 
homa: “Purely functional, the Red Cross 
shirt-tail course in GI clothes will teach 
you to throw style to the four winds. A 
perfect overarm side stroke will be of. lit- 
tle use to the fellow whose once-good right 
arm is injured, or to the fellow who has 
to get there with his gun still high and dry. 
In a spot like that, he needs endurance to 
swim for survival, rather than speed and 
perfection of style. He has to know how 
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Three U. S. coast guardsmen use two inflated pairs of trousers and two pillow cases to form 

a float for an injured buddy. This, and similar techniques with shirts and barracks’ bags, 

are forms of “shirt tail” life saving which Red Cross functional swimming teaches fighting 
men to help save lives in battle. 


to remain on the surface for the longest 
possible time with the least possible ex- 
penditure of energy.” 

The breast stroke taught is not much 
for fancy exhibition matches, but it is 
hardy, takes little out of the swimmer, and 
is easily adapted, so the trainee finds him-* 
self learning it as a basic method of water 
travel. As change-over strokes, the side 
and elementary back stroke are utilized as 
the most feasible ways to swim with the 
legs and a single arm, tow an injured 
buddy, or swim with the legs only. The 
side stroke with a shallow arm pull is rec- 
ommended for the first emergency, while 
the legs in an inverted-scissors or inverted 
breast-stroke kick are logical for the last. 
If the swimmer tends to show any devia- 
tions from standard form, no attempt is 
made to have him change to “regulation,” 
for it is likely that, his own adaptation is 
more natural and, therefore, more effec- 
tive for him. 

The swimmer is taught to keep his head 
high, face out of the water, with his legs 
dropped until the body is angled down- 
ward at approximately thirty or forty de- 
grees from the surface. This position will 
enable him to keep oil from his eyes, and 
will allow him to see where he is going. 
Silent swimming also is of considerable 
tactical value, so the beginner is trained in 
breathing through the mouth and in keep- 
ing all of the limbs under the surface, 
never breaking the water. Too, strokes 
which bring a water-soaked sleeve out of 
the water are taboo, for the movement is 
strength sapping. Floating and treading 
water are considered so important that 
they are among the first skills taught. 

Quite the opposite of silent swimming 
is the “splash recovery,” which is about 
the only way a swimmer can make his 
way with comparative safety through 
burning oils or gasoline floating on the 


surface: The breast stroke again is used, 
the hands in the recovery portion of the 
stroke pushing a fan of water forward and 
sideways, opening a pathway for the swim- 
mer. 

Jumping into shallow and deep water 
from various elevations, from both stand- 
ing and running positions, is practiced at 
length. The technique involves keeping 
the feet close together and holding equip- 
ment down to avoid injury, jumping to 


windward of the boat when possible, and 
swimming away quickly to make way for 
others. The only diving taught is the 
plain front plunge, which may be taken 
safely from any height up to twelve feet, 
and will carry the diver safely underwater 
from forty to fifty feet. 

“Man in his right mind does not go 
swimming with all his clothes on,” ex- 
plains William T. Muhl, Red Cross water 
safety director in Flint, Michigan, who 
conducted functional swimming courses 
for units of the engineer amphibian com- 
mand which led the invasion of North 
Africa and Sicily. “The result is that few 
men realize the difficulty in making prog- 
ress through water with shoes and cling- 
ing pants and shirt. When you add to 
this a heavy metal helmet, a 50-pound field 
pack, a 9-pound rifle, gas mask and other 
standard equipment, it is easy to realize 
that even the expert swimmer will have 
difficulty unless he has had some how-to-do 
instruction.” 

Just as important as knowing how to 
conduct himself in the water with his 
clothing on, is the soldier’s knowledge of 
how to take off his clothes in deep water, 
and how to tie them securely to his body 
so that he wiil have them when needed. 
A marine might make his way safely 
through the pounding surf to shore on a 
South Pacific isle, yet be helpless there 
without his shoes or his shirt. 

Under the tutelage of Red Cross field 
representatives, each a swimming expert 


(Continued on page 26) 
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SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND.—A GI learns to “abandon ship.” Note his tin hat at 
shoulder level, where it will furnish a buoy for him. James H. Carnahan (in swimming 
trunks), former coach and principal at Normal, Illinois, assistant director of athletics for the 
American Red Cross in Great Britain, has developed the functional swimming program so 
thoroughly that in one division alone, 12,047 men were trained. Major General Ira C. Eaker, 
commanding general of the Eighth Air Force, asked Carnahan that the course be given to 
all men of his command. Recently two Red Cross instructors were sent to Hawaii, one to 
Porto Rico, another to Cuba, and a fifth to Trinidad, to train instructors for army personnel. 
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Personal Combat Training at 
Great Lakes Naval Training Center 


article Preparing for Personal Com- 
bat by R. J. Antonacci had stressed 
the needs for more of the body-contact 
type of training. It is advisable to refer 
to this issue to get a clearer picture of the 
growing needs of conditioning both physi- 
cally and mentally before participation in 
the hand-to-hand combat instruction. 
Men coming into the military service still 
lack conditioning background, necessary 
for acquiring combat training skills, al- 
though improved. The military program 
must rectify this situation. A great deal 
more should be done for the pre-inductees 
in the contact type of activity—boxing, 
football, wrestling, tumbling and road 
work. These activities will do much to 
prepare them for vigorous military train- 
ing. 
Since we are at war with an aggressor 


|: THE September, 1943 issue, the 


group of nations, it becomes necessary for | 


this Training Center to prepare a program 
that will give every sailor confidence in 
hand-to-hand combat crises. Personal 
combat is the outgrowth of this necessity. 
This activity is a combination of all known 
methods of personal combat that have 
been developed by man, plus the use of 
the basic weapons, knives, clothing, stones, 
etc., in a manner where no rules are ob- 
served in an engagement that presents a 
man-to-man struggle to the finish. 

The hand-to-hand program must give 
the recruit a new sense of values—kill or 
be killed—and it must show him how it is 
to be done. It must give him confidence 
in himself under any circumstances and it 
must break down any fear that he has of 
enemy methods. 

Now that the continents are brought 
closer together by the inventions of mod- 





Breaking a Front Strangle 
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By Robert J]. Antonacci 
Chief Specialist, U.S.N.R. 





[N the September, 1943, issue of the 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL, Chief 
Robert J]. Antonacci presented a help- 
ful statement on the fundamentals of 
training large groups of men in per- 
sonal and hand-to-hand combat. Since 
that time these procedures have been 
followed and made a part of the train- 
ing of hundreds of thousands of re- 
cruits at this training center. Since the 
writing of the original article, certain 
additional ideas and techniques have 
been experimented with, and others im- 
proved upon. Chief Antonacci has 
given readers in the accompanying arti- 
cle a view of what experience has 
taught him, and other members of our 
staff, during the past year. Like the 
original article, it is a simple, straight- 
forward statement of a practical pro- 
gram designed to make the American 
sailor the tough customer that he has 
already proved himself to be at close 
quarters with a ruthless enemy. 

The article is written purely from a 
military point of view. Its use for the 
civilian or school program of physical 
education must be judged accordingly. 

ALDEN W. THOMPSON 
Lieut. Comdr., U.S.N.R. 
OinC, Physical Training 

and Recreation 





ern speedy crafts and the amphibious type 
of warfare, it is possible that if a ship is 
“knocked out,” it does not mean defeat; 
the sailors aboard may be forced to use a 
piece of wreckage to swim ashore, and from 
here on to depend on their personal ability 
at hand-to-hand warfare, and make use 





Breaking a Rear Strangle 


of any assistance offered by nature. 

* A sailor, when stripped of his fighting 
weapons, surely loses his effectiveness and 
is at the mercy of the enemy. Confidence, 
however, can be bolstered, and a technique 
of hand-to-hand fighting developed to such 
an extent that the recruit becomes confi- 
dent and eager, feeling and knowing that 
he has a method of taking care of him- 
self. Enpecially is this true when the 
crew is disorganized. 

The number of men that are reported 
missing and captured runs into the thou- 
sands. Since the great majority of them 
are in enemy territory, the use of firearms 
becomes precarious. Firearms will surely 
kill an opponent until the ammunition runs 
out, but at the same time a man’s position 
will have been revealed to the enemy. The 
escape must be done quietly and effec- 
tively. 

There is no doubt that the sailor who 
has had even the fundamental training in 
hand-to-hand fighting will have the best 
chance of returning. He will have confi- 
dence because he knows that he has a 
method of taking care of himself against 
any type of attack. 

Let nobody question the necessity for 
this type of training. The American youth 
has been steeped in our ideals of good 
sportsmanship from childhood. Added to 
that he has a fear of the Japanese system 
of jiu jitsu and other brutal enemy tactics. 


Administrative Commands See Needs 
of Personal Combat 


It is the desire of the Training Center’s 
commander, Commodore R. R. M. Em- 
met, to have every sailor prepared for any 
eventuality. Not only will he be efficient 





A Finishing Blow 











in his technical skills, but through personal 
combat training, he will be prepared men- 
tally and physically to defend himself and 
his mates. 

From the office of Commander William 
Turek, the recruit training commanding 
officer, comes a master schedule whereby 
every sailor while in recruit training has 
a daily period of physical training. 

The tremendous job of the physical 
training and recreation officer, Lieutenant 
Commander Alden W. Thompson, is the 
preparation of a program for the actual 
training of personal combat tactics and 
the selection of instructors. 

At one time 40,000 men weekly were 
participating in hand-to-hand combat 
training classes. The recruits are given 
instruction only after they have had pre- 
vious training in a conditioning program. 

It cannot be over emphasized that a 
sailor who has participated in the activ- 
ities that have the elements of body con- 
tact should make the better rough and 
tumble fighter. For this reason the sailor, 
before participating in personal combat 
tactics, should learn the fundamentals of: 
1. General military condition and disci- 
pline; 2. Calisthenics (light and vigorous) ; 
3. Wrestling; 4. Boxing; 5. Tumbling; 
6. Football Tactics; 7. Obstacle Course; 
8. Road Work. 

To present a clearer picture of the av- 
erage recruit’s inadequate preparation for 
personal combat, it is necessary to enu- 
merate several of his characteristics. 


Recruit’s Physical and Mental Make-up 
in Regard to Hand-to-Hand Fighting 


By means of a questionnaire and by ob- 
serving actual participation, the following 


information was gathered during the re- — 


cruit’s early physical training period: 

1. He shows skepticism and fear of the 
word jiu jitsu. Actual cases can be cited 
where officers and men of the service and 


Blocking dummies for body contact. 


especially the prospeetive inductees are 
paying money for judo instruction, believ- 
ing this to be the last word in personal- 
combat fighting. 

2. He is expecting to see a glorified 
demonstration exhibited by the instructor. 

3. He lacks tumbling skills—execution 
of simple forward rolls, dive and rolls and 
backward rolls. (This is one of the most 
neglected activities of the pre-inductees. 
September, 1943 issue of ATHLETIC JouR- 
NAL). 

4. He lacks the proper training in know- 
ing how to take a fall and recover without 
injury. 

5. He lacks confidence when taking part 
in vigorous body contact activity. (A 
small percentage have had previous train- 
ing in football, boxing, wrestling and soc- 
cer: tember, 1943 issue of ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL. 

6. He does not realize the importance 
of learning the vital areas of the human 
body. 

7. He is uncertain as to whether or not 
he could forget the American conception 
of sportsmanship if in a hand-to-hand 
fight with the enemy. 





8. He fails to recognize the quality of 
his American developed skills over those 
of an overrated foreign system. 

9. He has little knowledge or skill con- 
cerning methods of strangling, knife fight- 
ing, dodging and parrying, and use of op- 
ponent’s clothing. 

These countless obstacles show the com- 
plexity of the problem that must be solved 
by facing an instructor, when attempting 
to convey a simple, practical method of 
instructions. The men, once having been 
instructed properly, will be better pre- 
pared both mentally and physically for a 
personal encounter. 


Recruit Learns Practical Close Combat 


Because of the limited time allotment 
possible during a war period, it is neces- 
sary to speed up the program. In spite 
of this handicap, every effort is made to 
bring out the recruit’s hidden potentiali- 
ties, the mental as well as the physical. A 
man may achieve a certain standard of 
physical excellence through participation 
in different forms of exercise, but lack the 
self-confidence to take part in the more 
vigorous combative activities. (ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL, September, 1943 issue.) 

The instructor must attempt to break 
the recruit’s mental fear of enemy tactics 
and of body shock. After this is remedied, 
the recruit is ready for training in actual 
methods of attacks and defense. Only 
those skills, considered most valuable, are 
stressed. 

In his first class, the recruit is told how 
jiu jitsu and other enemy tactics have 
been highly overrated. The instructor 
points out that a good criterion for judg- 
ing the calibre of men in close combat is 
the results of the Olympic boxing and 
wrestling meets. From the skills, acquired 
through competitive participation, he de- 
velops many techniques that can be ap- 
plied successfully in hand-to-hand combat 
or person4l combat training, because there 
is no judo or jiu jitsu at the training cen- 
ter. 

The instructor then concentrates on 
anatomy, pointing out the vital areas. At 





Tackling the dummies. 
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A Low Driving Tackle 


this time, the men must be made to un- 
derstand the importance of going all out 
in battle. Sportsmanship must be for- 
gotten. Every man must be made to real- 
ize it is a fight to the finish, and anything 
goes. 

The next step is breaking the fear of 
body shock through progressive forms of 
tumbling instructions, starting with the 
simple forward rolls, backward rolls; dive 
and forward rolls, gradually working into 
the more strenuous activity consisting of 
practice on blocking and tackling dum- 
mies. At the beginning of every period 
the class is given a ten-minute drill of 
vigorous exercise. (ATHLETIC JOURNAL, 
September, 1943.) 


(Continued on page 26) 


Footwork and Co-ordination of 


Play Around Second Base 


By H. S. DeGroat 


Director of Town and School Physical Education, Newtown, Connecticut 


HERE are many new coaches of 
high school baseball because so 
many regular coaches are in the 
armed services. These men teach other 
subjects during the day, and the assign- 
ment to coach the team is taken because 
the boys wish to play ball and need some 
one to lead them. 

Today, one needs only a single thought 
to be convinced that it is essential that 
the lads in school right now—war or no 
war—are young only once, and their needs 
are in the priority class. They cannot be 
put off or left unheeded. 

Many coaches, as well as players, need 
to become baseball-minded as the season 
approaches. Reading an article on base- 
ball at this time has the pleasant effect of 
starting that thinking and perhaps bring- 
ing to mind a few facts that might be ov- 
erlooked otherwise in our busy everyday 
life. This article, therefore, may fill a 
need in the well-known usefulness of this 
Magazine which is used so much by 
coaches to impart knowledge to their 
players. It may be a time saver in tell- 
ing the keystone players certain. things 
that the coach may not have time to tell 
them. 


Where to Stand 


First let us take a look at the position 
which basemen should take as they start 
& game Or a new inning in the field. Many 
youngsters have a vague idea as to where 
they should stand but the idea is not defi- 
nite. Here is some definite but simple 
information. I like to give the actual 
Measurements, first in feet, and then in- 
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AFIER serving with the air forces, 
Mr. De Groat returned to Spring- 
field College as an instructor with the 
air crew. Since that was replaced by 
a Naval Hospital Unit, he is serving as 
director of town and school physical 
education at Newtown, Connecticut, 
until the undergraduate courses at 
Springfield College are resumed in 
September, 1945. 





terpret them into normal strides or steps 
of the boy himself. I even like to give the 
same “dope” to the little grade school boy 
who plays on the smaller diamond. If he 
takes the same steps in the direction indi- 
cated, he will play the game just as he 
will when he grows up and graduates to 
a regular diamond. While we are on the 
subject, we can include the normal posi- 
tion taken at all bases at the start of any 
inning and then go into greater detail 
about the shifts and other techniques 
around the keystone base. 

It is essential to realize that these dis- 
tances are approximate; that they are 
taken if there are no runners on base and 
no outs; that there will be variations 
when a left-handed batter steps up to 
the plate, and the style and ability of 
the pitcher will also require a slight shift. 
A slow-ball right-handed pitcher will gen- 
erally give the third baseman a very busy 
afternoon while a fast-ball right-handed 
may require the second baseman to shift 
deeper and toward first base if he is to 
stop the ones coming his way that day. 

With no one on the bases, and a right- 
hand batter up let us take our normal 
positions on the diamond and then inter- 
pret the measurements into steps so any 


player, large or small, can step them off 
and start slapping his glove while waiting 
for that first pitch. 

The first baseman’s position is at a spot 
approximately fifteen feet toward second 
base (down the base line toward second) 
and twenty-five feet behind that base line 
toward the right-field area. The second 
baseman is six feet up the base line toward 
first base and twenty-two feet back of 
that spot but on a line perpendicular to 
that base line. (See Diagram 1). The 
short stop is twenty feet up the base line 
from second base toward third and twen- 
ty-five feet back of that spot. The third 
baseman takes a spot twelve feet from 
the base toward second and six feet be- 
hind the base line. 

Now let us step it off and remember 
the strides. Each player starts at his 
own base and walks along the base line 
first and then makes a right right-angle 
turn and walks off behind the base line 
until he comes to his own spot. For the 
first baseman the 15’-25’ measurement 
listed above means five strides toward 
second base and eight and one-half steps 
back into right field. For the second 
baseman the 6’-22’ position is two steps up 
the base line toward first and seven steps 
back of the base line, the last step being 
a long one. The shortstop’s 20-25’ spot 
is reached by walking seven steps up the 
base line toward third, and eight steps 
back. The third baseman walks four 
steps toward second and two back of the 
line to reach that 12’-6’ spot. Now if 
these players can be made to realize that, 
as men get on base, or 4 left-hander comes 
to bat, or if the score changes, or if 
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the number of outs changes, they must 
shift, we can, as coaches, be assured that 
they at least know where we expect them 
to stand until we tell them to shift to fit 
the situations as they arise. 


Second Base Co-ordination 


With our keystone players out there 
ready to start, a right-hander on the 
mound, and a right-hander swinging a 
bat, we can now apply a simple routine 
for some of the shifts that are necessary. 

First-shift-condition, a runner on first 
base. The second baseman moves five 
steps directly toward the batter. That 
places him at a 12’-12’ position, or twelve 
feet up toward first and twelve feet back 
of the base line. He is now ready to take 
the throw from the catcher if a steal is 
attempted. The timing of the throw and 
his being at the bag are easy from this 
spot. 

Likewise the shortstop with a runner 
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on second base takes the same number— 
five short steps—toward the runner who 
is now playing a normal position off the 
base. This places the short where he can 
hold the baserunner close, take a quick 
throw from the pitcher, or move out on 
the pitch to field his position. 

Second shift—Condition, left-handed 
batter steps up to bat, no one on base. 
Now, if we realize that the two players are 
theoretically changing jobs, the second 
baseman becoming a shortstop and the 
shortstop a second baseman, we can see 
that they should assume approximately 
the same normal positions that the other 
assumed when the right-hander was up to 
bat, namely, the 6’-22’ and 20’-25’ spots 
in reverse. This is done very simply. If 
each player will move from his normal 
position five steps to his left, he will as- 
sume the new position. The only differ- 
ence is that the second baseman must 
move slightly backward from his 6’-22’ so 
as to be in the new 20’-25’ spot while the 


shortstop must move slighcdy forward 
from his 25’ position to resch the new 
6’-22’ position. 

So our simple routine is the use of five 
regular or short steps. These steps solve 
the changes needed if a runner is on base, 
or if a left-hander steps to the plate. Now, 
the coach has definite-position spots lo- 
eated and can instruct his player where 
to shift if he has a fast-ball pitcher on the 
mound, or if his pitcher for the day will 
the third baseman and the 
shortstop a busy afternoon. 

The others shifts or position spots on 
the accompanying diagrams explain them- 
selves except that we might emphasize 
two things—the short position and the 
cut-off position, and let the coach decide 
as to how he will use them. 

First, let us look at the short position. 
This position is usually assumed when the 
baserunners are in position to score and 
with less than two down, in order to cut 
off the run at the plate. In early innings 
with no score or a tight game, this posi- 
tion is usually back of the base line so 
that the defense can still cover consider- 
able territory. It may also be good base- 
ball to take a chance on a run scoring, and 
on making a double play, or even a sure 
out at another base. The young players 
need only be told once that, the nearer 
they play to the batter, the easier it is 
for him to “punch” the ball between them 
or over their heads. 

Next, let us decide about the cut-off po- 
sition. (See short stop diagram). As 
coach, the system is now up for the deci- 
sion. If a coach decides to use this sys- 
tem, he must drill his players according- 
ly. If he does not want it in his system, 
he needs tell his players that he is using 
another and, for them, a better system. 
This system calls for the shortstop to 
hustle to that spot in line with the ball 
when an outfielder is fielding a single and 
trying to cut off the runner who is at- 
tempting to make third base from first. 
There may also have been a runner on 
third. The idea is to keep the runner 
from reaching third on the single or, if 
he does, to try to hold the batter at first, 
or put him out of he tries to make sec- 
ond base. It is defensive, but aggressive, 
in character. It means that the team is 


- in there fighting and giving no extra bases 


except when they are earned. 

If the shortstop is in his cut-off posi- 
tion, a coach has yet to train his second 
baseman to get back to his base so he can 
take his part in the play. The pitcher 
must also be trained to back up third base. 
As the outfielder gathers up the single and 
his nearest team mate coaches him to cut 
off the runner trying for third, he lets 
loose with his throw toward third base 
where the third baseman is waiting for it. 
With the pitcher backing up the base— 
about thirty feet back of it, and in line 
with the throw—and with the shortstop 
in position and the second baseman back 
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at his base, they can operate on the run- 
ner or get the batter if he tries for second 
on this throw. If the ball goes over the 
third baseman’s head, the pitcher can hold 
the runner at third, or get him out, if he 
overslides or attempts to go home. If 
the third baseman decides that the throw 
is going to be too late, or too wide for a 
put-out at his base, he can tell the short- 
stop to cut it off and throw to second 
base to catch the batter who usually tries 
to reach second on these plays. I always 
ridicule the lazy pitcher when a wild throw 
goes over the heads of the third baseman 
or the pitcher, simply because they did 
not get far enough back, soon enough, to 
stop the overthrow and then the whole 
team and the crowd see the silly spectacle 
of two players chasing a ball while the 
gambling baserunners trot home. Some- 
times the batter lands on third in these 
“boners,” and trots home when this same 
pitcher makes the next pitch, having over- 
exerted himself in the silly spectacle. 


Footwork Around the Keystone Base 


The lads with clever footwork around 
the keystone sack are more likely to be 
the best guardians of that position. Both 
players face situations in which they either 
wait at the base for a throw or are in 
motion as they receive the throw, and tag 
the base before throwing to complete a 
double play. Clever footwork keeps them 
in balance and results in the accurate 
throw that makes the second out count. 


The Second Baseman’s Footwork 


Let us view the action of the second 
baseman. First—the waiting position. 
Where is it? There are two approved wait- 
ing positions for double-play action. One 
is taken straddling the base and facing the 
direction from which the expected throw 
is to arrive. If in this position and a 
good throw comes directly to his chest or 
chin, he can catch the ball easily, step or 
hop his right foot on to the base and 
throw to first. This same position is cor- 
rectly used by him in receiving the throw 
from the catcher on a steal. 

In this position if the throw arrives on 
his left, or on the side toward first base, he 
automatically hops his right foot on to the 
base as he catches the ball and then can 
take his normal stride in throwing to 
first. If, however, the throw comes in 
on his right, or toward the outfield, a 
good procedure is to hop to that side and 
allow the left toe to take the base as the 
catch is made and then stride and throw 
to first. It is a slower and, therefore, a 
poorer technique to delay the touching of 
the base until after the catch instead of 
making it all in one motion. 

The second waiting position is across the 
base with the heels close to the bag and 
the toes pointed toward the expected 
thrower. This position is very similar to 
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that assumed by many first basemen. The 
feet can be shifted according to the accu- 
racy of the throw. If the throw is to 
the chest, the baseman steps back on the 
base with the right foot, pivots and makes 
his throw to first. For all other throws, 
he shifts his feet like a first baseman. 
The in-motion action of the second base- 
man involves considerable ability in ad- 
justing himself to the varied situations 
that afise at the base. The ease, with 
which the baseman catches the ball, tags 
the base, and makes his throw, results in 
double plays and not errors or only one 
put-out when two can be made. If he is 
drilled to execute several types of foot 
action, he will develop much faster than 
if left to chance. All coaches know if 
the timing of the whole movement is 
smooth and the athlete’s rhythm of mo- 
tion is not disburted, his accuracy is per- 
fect. Usually the -motion action takes 
place on short tosses from the shortstop 


while the waiting action occurs on long 
throws from the various infielders. Both 
players at the keystone base have the 
hazard of the approach of the baserun- 
ner from first to contend with. This 
hazard is a real one to many youngsters. 

The following varieties of action are 
effective. The second baseman times his 
approach to the base and catches the ball 
just before he steps on the base. The 
most common action is to step on the 
base with the nght foot, pivot on it, and 
then throw to first. A professional will 
step on it and across, throwing underhand, 
all in one motion. The modification of 
this action, that puts the baseman out of 
contact with the incoming baserunner, if 
he attempts to block the throw, is to hop 
off the base to the infield side of it and 
then throw. In this case, the player should 
avoid the side-arm throw. Many coaches 
like the underhand throw to first base be- 
cause its tendency, if made inaccurately, 
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may still result in a pick-up at first while 
the wild heave of an overhand throw tends 
to go sailing up out of reach. 

Two other actions of a similar nature al- 
low the baseman to tag the base with 
either foot and then step back away from 
the base and make the throw, thus avoid- 
ing the runner sliding into the base. 
Both of these must be practiced so either 
action becomes second nature. To sum- 
marize the in-motion action, we have (1) 
the step on and pivot motion, (2) the 
step on and hop across, (3) tag the base 
and step back, with either foot used to 
tag the base. 


The Shortstop’s Footwork 


The shortstop’s waiting position is usu- 
ally just to the rear of the base as he 
waits for throws from the second base- 
man, going deep to his left, or throws from 
the first baseman. Of course, he can take 
the regular inside-target or outside target 
positions assumed by a good first base- 
man. In this case the inside target re- 


quires the shortstop to place his left foot 
on the base and make a target of his body 
on the inside area of the diamond, and 
thus draw a throw that travels down the 
side, away from the course of the baserun- 
ner. The outside target is just the oppo- 
site. These two techniques avoid the er- 
rors involved when the flight of the thrown 
ball ‘crosses the course of the baserunner, 
so often resulting in the ball hitting the 
runner and, instead of having a.double 
play, the pitcher and his team face a situ- 
ation with two men on bases and none or 
one out instead of two out or being up to 
bat. 

In-motion action of the shortstop in- 
volves proper timing as he approaches the 
base. He must do two things, approach 
from the proper angle so as to form a 
target for the man fielding the ball, and 
be at the proper spot at the time he re- 
ceives the ball to execute the tagging of 
the base and to make an accurate throw 
to complete the double play, if one is in- 
volved. He must also be prepared to 
avoid the runner approaching the base. 


All of these should be done in such a 
smooth movement that his rhythm is not 
hurried or disturbed. 

If he makes a slight-curving approac/ 
so as to arrive in line with the expected 
throw, he will receive the ball before he 
hits the base and then can execute at 
least one of four different actions. One is 
to hop off both feet, land with the right 
foot on the base, and complete the throw 
as the feet land. This is probably the 
fastest action in getting the ball away. It 
is called the hop-on-and-throw-action. 

A slightly slower action which is good 
but carries the baseman further up the 
base line and in the path of the approach- 
ing baserunner is to step on the base with 
the right foot and then hop up the base 
line and throw as the feet hit. This can 
be done with the left foot tagging too, but 
may not be as smooth for all players. This 
is called the step-on-and-hop-action. 

We have the clever foot action which 
involves the tagging of the base with eith- 
er foot and then either hopping to the 

(Continued on page 44) 


The Zone Defense 


N regard to the zone defense, and the 
best way to attack it, I have re- 
ceived dozens of letters this past win- 

ter so I am wondering if this little infor- 
mation may be of help. 

I believe that, far too often, we are de- 
feated by a zone defense because the psy- 
chological angle of it works against our 
boys. This year when we met three zone 
defenses, we had practiced less than twenty 
minutes against a zone defense which we 
had set up here in the gymnasium, so that 
we had had very little experience playing 
against the zone. 

I have told my boys to regard a zone 
defense just the same as they would re- 
gard any other defense, and that is to run 
against it, to move the ball against it, and 
to cut toward the basket. We have used a 
set-up, which I will describe for you, that 
has proved very effective, and that has 
secured many baskets for us against a 
zone. In fact, we have been just as suc- 
cessful thus far against the zone as we 
have against the mayi-to-man. I think 
one of the best solutions for a zone de- 
fense is to use a fast break and to get 
down before the opponents have an op- 
portunity to get set. A zone-defensive 
club usually is not in the best of condition 
owing to the fact that the players have a 
tendency to loaf on defense, and if a team 
uses the fast break, it will cause them to 
wear down and shift more slowly than 
they normally do. I realize that there is 
difficulty in playing in a small gymnasium 
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By A. F. Rupp 


Basketball Coach, University of Kentucky 


against a zone defense, but I still believe 
that, if a team sticks to the general idea 
of a zone, a fast-break team will beat it. 

Here are the things that I consider the 
weaknesses of the zone defense: 

(1) It is weak against side shots and 
long shots. 

(2) It loses its mass effectiveness when 
spread by the offense; in this event, the 
players using it are practically compelled 
to play man-to-man. 

(3) If it overshifts, it is weakened on 
the blind side. 

(4) If it fails to shift or if it is drawn 
out, it is weakened at the free-throw line. 

(5) It tends to lead to the neglect of 
individual defensive fundamentals. 

(6) It makes impossible the matching 
of men according to height, speed, or scor- 
ing ability. 

(7) It cannot, by forcing, increase the 
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tempo of the opponent’s attack. 

(8) It must be abandoned at the close 
of a losing game, when the use of man-to- 
man technique becomes necessary. 

(9) It makes possible the overloading 
of one zone by the opposing team, that is, 
the maneuvering of two offensive men into 
the territory of one oppnent. 

A very effective method of working 
against a zone defense is shown in the ac- 
companying diagram. 

The center, 1, floats from one side to 
the other as shown. The play works on 
either side. Three passes to 2 who passes 
immediately to 1 and then cuts to the bas- 
ket for a return pass. If 1 cannot pass to 
2, he passes to 3 who has cut to the spot 
vacated by 2. Three shoots or passes to 1 
and cuts for the basket. 

The diagram shows the 2-1-2 defense 
which is the most difficult to penetrate. 
The play shown in the diagram will work 
much better against the 3-2 zone. You 
will note that when 2 cuts for the basket, 
he will be on the inside of all the other 
defensive players. The pass from 1 to him 
should not be difficult. The important 
thing to remember is that the passes should 
be made quickly, accurately, should be 
well timed, and the cutting should be at 
top speed. The important thing about at- 
tacking every zone defense is to move the 
ball quickly, and to cut quickly for the 
basket. There is no defense against good 
ball-handling. That statement applies to 
the zone defense. 
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Physical Education Apparatus 


You Can Make 


By John O. Attebery 


Physical Director, Morrisonville, Illinois, Community High School 


LL too often the cry has been raised 
A by boards of education, adminis- 

tration, and even the physical di- 
rector, that physical education apparatus 
costs are prohibitive. For some of the 
seemingly unobtainable pieces, have you 
ever considered the possibility of collabo- 
ration with the shop or manual training 
instructor with an idea of school construc- 
tion of this equipment? 

A well-rounded physical education pro- 
gram should include apparatus activity. In 
many schools, games or calisthenics have 
been overstressed. Both have their place 
but do not in themselves constitute a well- 
rounded program. For instance, most 
games, while good exercisers and develop- 
ers of the leg and thigh muscles, neglect 
some of the other important muscle loca- 
tions of the body, such as the shoulders, 
arms, chest, and back. 

At Morrisonville High School, we have a 
variety of apparatus, and we believe each 
piece contributes much more to the boys 
than mere muscular development or phys- 
ical efficiency. The apparatus has been 
constructed here at school. The cash out- 
lay has been less than fifty dollars. Most 
schools would have very little trouble 
adapting part or all of this apparatus to 
their own gymnasium layout. It might be 
stated as a means of financial inducement 
that the money expended for apparatus 
has more than been returned to the school 
by increased attendance at basketball 
games, and by increased interest in our 
physical education program. The increase 
in attendance at games is the result of 
gymnasium exhibitions between halves. 
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M+ LAG SCREWS INTO WALL. 


These exhibitions are either tumbling, fly- 
ing rings, trapeze, or other apparatus 
stunts. 

Construction plans are given for those 
who are having trouble with priorities or 
finances. A few suggestions for the use of 
the apparatus have also been included. 
There are several books on the market 
dealing with some of the apparatus, and 
the writer will be glad to correspond with 
anyone regarding the use or construction 
of the pieces of gymnasium equipment, de- 
scribed in this article. 

Peg Board. (Diagram 1.) Without a 
doubt, this is one of the finest shoulder, 
arm, and stomach muscle developers for 
the amount of money expended, and for 
the amount of space needed. This piece of 
equipment is a real challenge to a students’ 
skill and muscular ability. 

On the installation of our first peg 
board, less than three per cent of the boys 
were able to reach the top and return. 
After the board had been in use three 
months, over fifty per cent of the boys 
have achieved success. One freshman boy 
has become so proficient on the peg board 
that his act is a regular feature of physi- 
cal demonstrations. He is able to go up 
and down the board cross-handed; come 
down skipping as many as four holes at a 
time; go up, toss the pegs down and come 
down using his fingers only. 

For construction of the peg board, ob- 
tain a piece of lumber two by six inches 
and sixteen feet in length. One and one- 
half inch holes are drilled, eight inches 
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DIAGRAM 2, CLIMBING POLE 


apart as shown in the diagram. The holes 
should be drilled with a slight downward 
pitch from the face of the board to the 
back. This will eliminate any possibility 
of the pegs slipping out. The two pegs, 
turned from broken ball bats, should slide 
in and out of all the holes with ease. 

The peg board is fastened to the gym- 
nasium wall by means of five lag screws. 
These should be countersunk to avoid skin 
accidents. The lag screws fasten into lead 
expanders placed in star-drilled holes be- 
tween the bricks of the wall. The total 
cost of materials is about two dollars. 

Removable Climbing Poles. (Diagram 
2.) It is not to be inferred that climbing 
poles should replace climbing ropes. Both 
have their place, but one advantage is 
readily noticeable. With poles there are 
no friction burns to doctor. The boys get 
a thrill descending the poles much in the 
same speedy manner that a night fireman 
descends his firehouse pole. 

The rods which we use can be put up 
and taken down in less than thirty sec- 
onds, certainly an advantage in a school 
with limited space. If a school is one of 
the many that have overhead rafter con- 
struction, the fastening will be simplified. 
Drill a hole one inch or so in diameter 
through the base of the rafter and fasten 
by means of the hook shown in the dia- 
gram. 

For the poles we have used three-quar- 
ter (inside measurement), water pipe and 
find it very satisfactory. If desired there 
is no reason why a larger size would not 
work just as well. 

The climbing poles are used for indi- 
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vidual achievement and for team competi- 
tion in relay races. The total cost per pole 
is about two and one-half dollars. 

Horizontal Ladder. (Diagram 3.) All 
physical education instructors are familiar 
with the value of the ladder. The ladder 
which we use is an eighteen-foot one, pur- 
chased at the local lumber yard at a cost 
of six dollars and forty cents. For addi- 
tional strength and stability, strap iron 
has been attached to the under side of the 
ladder by using one and one-half inch flat 
headed screws, countersunk, and spaced 
about eight or ten inches apart. The strap 
metal which we used was obtained from 
the junk yard, having at one time been 
buggy tires. 

The ladder hangs eight and one-half 
feet from the floor and has been placed at 
such a spot in the gymnasium that it does 
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DIAGRAM 4. FLYING RINGS, 


not have to be taken down for games, al- 
though the construction is such that it 
may be removed in a very short time. The 
construction of the wall hangers is shown 
in the diagram. 

If a vertical adjustment is preferred, it 
is a simple matter to use the same ladder 
with the vertical wall hanger. This will 
allow vertical adjustment at almost any 
angle. 

Flying Rings. (Diagram 4.) It is gen- 
erally agreed that this piece of apparatus 
ranks foremost with most boys of high 
school and college age. The thrill of ac- 
complishment, the timing required, and 
the danger element involved account for 
the wide interest in the flying rings. It 
might be well to stress the need for proper 
protection and proper supervision. Mats 

(Continued on page 27) 


The Track Coach’s Duties 


SSUMING that the track coach 
A has a thorough knowledge of all 

events, has the ability to teach 
them, is enthusiastic for the sport, is will- 
ing to work hard for its success, appre- 
ciates the opportunity the activity pro- 
vides for a large group to eniov athletic 
experience, has the ability and desire to 
motivate boys and co-ordinate their phys- 
ical and mental stability with competitive 
achievement, his first task is to surround 
himself with devices that get a response 
from a large group to build his track 
team. He will eliminate no prospect that 
has ability and tries. He will appeal to 
the average boy by organizing track 
classes with sports elective for physical 
education credit. He will introduce a pro- 
motion system that will pass men from 
gymnasium classes to the class or varsity 
team. 


The ‘Round-Up 


To begin the season, he will plan a 
meeting, a mixer. All candidates should 
be notified by mail as to the date, time, 
and place, and the invitations should be 
followed up by ample publicity in the 
press, by posters, and announcements. 
Arrangements should be made for pictures 
of national champions to be shown, and 
former stars should be invited to review 
local tradition. The coach should give a 
brief talk about his plans, the outlook, and 
the schedule. 

The schedule should be arranged be- 
fore the competing season gets under way 
and should consist of intercity, county, 
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in February 


By T. E. Jones 


Track Coach, University of Wisconsin 


district, state, triangular and quadrangular 
meets. Competition is what makes an ath- 
lete, and for this reason some kind of com- 
petition should be planned for the entire 
squad every week, but not more often. 
The coach should keep in mind the im- 
portance of the average boy to the team 
and give him competition through inter- 
mural, interclass, interhall and Class B 
meets. Letter and numeral men should 
be barred from these meets. This will then 
bring to view new men who otherwise 
would be outclassed by the regulars. An 
attractive interscholastic or intercollegiate 
schedule will hold the first string. men. 
This, in general, is the method of recruit- 
ing a track squad in most of the best high 
schools that always have good track pro- 
grams and teams. 

There are two simple practices in use 
in most universities and colleges, namely, 
the personal history card which is made 
out at the time the physical examinations 
are given the freshmen and gives the man’s 
athletic experience, events in which he has 
competed, and his best performances; the 
second is the motor ability test which is 
given in most colleges and includes track 
events, the sprints, jumps, and the half 
mile. From this test, the coach can get a 
line on all the material in school. 


Selecting Material 


The ability to select material is an im- 
portant factor in a coach’s success. Size, 
build, and temperament usually determine 
the event in which one is most likely to 
succeed. If the individual has size, weight, 


co-ordination and strength, he will natur- 
ally try weight throwing; if long-limbed 
and possessing spring, he will choose the 
jumps; if long-limbed with speed, the 
hurdles; if he has unusual strength in the 
arms and upper body, and likes the bar 
and trapeze, he will try the pole vault; if 
well co-ordinated with a great deal of 
nervous force, he will select the sprints, 
and longer races if he has staying power. 


Coaching Methods 


With the task of assembling the squad 
accomplished, with an attractive schedule 
arranged, and with adequate facilities, 
equipment and budget at hand, the coach 
should consider how he can improve his 
coaching methods. He should plan the 
work for the preliminary season, the 
week’s work and the daily work. He 
should try to get the men in each event to 
work out together as it will be more fun 
for them, and at the same time, they will 
help each other and improve more rapidly. 
He should appoint event leaders, seniors 
generally. He should schedule his own 
time so that he can do individual coach- 
ing, thereby keeping in close touch with 
his men, but he should not spend all his 
time with star performers. He should 
plan to use movies and still pictures to 
create interest and help teach technique. 
The use of the camera to point out good 
and faulty points will help cement the 
competitors to the sport. 

The first step at the beginning of train- 
ing for any athletic event is a thorough 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Boxing Department Facilities and 


OST-WAR, physical education will 
Pp boom, and there will be an especial 

interest in boxing. Many high 
schools will enthusiastically continue this 
sport in their programs, and many will in- 
troduce it. This enthusiasm for boxing 
will die a slow death in most of them un- 
less they adopt a thorough program of 
equipment and instruction which will sus- 
tain interest in the program. Much will 
depend on the competency of the boxing 
instructor to arouse interest in this sport 
‘and much will depend upon the facilities, 
equipment, and methods of instruction. In 
a series of six articles, which I plan to 
write, I will start with what I believe will 
be the type of equipment set-up and in- 
struction that will sustain the interest in 
boxing in high schools. 

First, let me say that every high school 
should include boxing in its physical edu- 
cation curriculum. Every freshman boy 
should have, at the least, one semester of 
boxing instruction. This boxing tutelage 
being compulsory must be carefully super- 
vised along the following lines: (1) Proper 
safe-guarding equipment for sparring; (2) 
Correct instruction for practicing on 
equipment; (3) Stress on form in funda- 
mentals; (4) Limitation of blows in spar- 
ring; (5) How to teach the left-jab, and 
the straight-right blows; (6) Teaching and 
developing footwork. The boxing instruc- 
tor who ‘follows this outline will have the 
satisfaction of non-injury in sparring, of 
providing good coaching, and of sustaining 
interest in the boxing sport. The latter is 
vital for the enlistment of members for his 
voluntary group for team or school-tour- 
nament participation. 

This article will discuss the kind of faci- 
lities needed and the proper safe-guarding 
equipment. A large room is naturally de- 
sirable, but gymnasium designers never 
think of large rooms, at least fifty by fifty, 
for sports like boxing wrestling, gym- 
nastics, fencing, etc. After they have de- 
signed a basketball floor, they stop think- 
ing. If a room can be found for boxing, it 
will naturally be too small to include a 
boxing ring. The boxing ring, however, 
which should be 18 by 18 feet in size, may 
be installed in the gymnasium proper. This 
platform may be on rollers, set up in a cor- 
ner of the gymnasium, rolled out for box- 
ing shows, and used as a band platform for 
dances in the gymnasium. 

The boxing department that has a sepa- 
rate room devoted solely to the sport is 
fortunate. The room should have all the 
equipment for that sport centralized there. 
Here instruction is given to classes, and 
after the school day the boys may come in 
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Safety Gear 


By Max Marek 
Chief Specialist U.S.N.R. 





ANOTHER series of boxing articles 
starts in this issue. Because of the 
impetus given body-contact sports dur- 
ing the war, these sports are being in- 
cluded in the physical education pro- 
grams of many schools. Max Marek 
has boxed in competition in amateur 
ranks and was a member of the United 
States Olympic Boxing team in 1932. 
During his undergraduate days at 
Notre Dame University, he was heavy- 
weight school champion. 





voluntarily for bag-punching and other 
boxing practices. Boxers should practice 
and train for school competition under the 
boxing instructor’s guidance. 

In the boxing room there should be at 
least four, and ten if possible, heavy train- 
ing bags; the same number of light punch- 
ing-bag stands; a rack to hold fifty skip- 
ping ropes; four or more wall-pulleys; an 
abdominal-exercise table; a space for the 
checking out and stowing away of miscel- 
laneous gear such as boxing mouthpieces, 
headgears, light bags, light-bag gloves, etc. 

This gear-room should have racks with 
ten-inch pegs upon which to hang the 
sparring gloves of 16-ounce size; six-inch 
pegs upon which to pair off and dry the 
light punching-bag gloves; hooks on which 
to hang headgears; pegs between which 
the light bags are placed. Shelves should 
be made to hold mouthpieces which are 
kept immersed in an antiseptic mouth- 
wash, to hold resin, tools for repairing 
gear, boxing shoes, sox, cup-supporters, 
trunks, 8-and 10-ounce boxing gloves, bell, 
stools, buckets, first-aid kit, and miscel- 
laneous items. A gear-room attendant is 
an important man to keep equipment ship- 
shape. 

The boxing instructor will find that 
many aspirants for the boxing squad come 
to him via inspiration from his collection 
of framed photos in the boxing depart- 
ment. These boxing photos may include 
such men in the professional field as Gene 
Tunney, Barney Ross, Benny Leonard, 
who were great scientific boxers. By that 
I mean they were students of defense and 
counter-punching. The photos, also, of 
school boxing svuads and school individ- 
uals who are outstanding in their boxing en- 
deavors are of vital significance in keeping 
up boxing interest and in the enlistment 
of new members into the sport. 

In all sparring sessions, headgears should 
be worn. After class use, these should be 
wiped dry with a towel and hung on the 


hooks in the gear-room for airing. until 
their next use. A regular day is set, fre- 
quency depending on their use, to sterilize 
all headgears and boxing gloves. This is 
done with a ninety per cent solution of 
sweet oil or petrolatum, and ten per cent 
of carbolic acid. Shaken well, this solution 
should be poured onto a cloth with which, 
wrung out of its excess mixture, the gear 
should be lightly rubbed. The precaution 
of using rubber gloves when performing 
this sterilization may be taken, as the per- 
former’s skin may be very sensitive to the 
carbolic acid, which leaves an unpleasant 
drying and numbing sensation in the skin. 

No boy having bridgework or an enam- 
eled portion or cap on a tooth, should be 
allowed to box. This work may be dam- 
aged eventually even with a mouthpiece. 
Mouthpieces and headgears should be in- 
sisted upon by the boxing instructor. The 
mouthpieces should be kept in a large 
open-mouthed jar, immersed in a strong 
antiseptic. When removed for classwork 
into a clean bucket, they should be rinsed 
off with water, and distributed to the class. 
After class sparring, they should be thrown 
into the bucket, and washed thoroughly 
with warm water and soap before being 
placed back into the mouthwash or anti- 
septic. 

A rack with four-inch wooden pegs hung 
on the wall may be used for the skip ropes. 
A warning on the purchase of ropes should 
be made, and that is that the general skip 
rope for sale by sporting goods concerns is 
not only too short, but of poor construc- 
tion. It is economical in the long run to 
either purchase expensive skip ropes, or to 
make them up out of ordinary sash cord. 
To prevent the ends from unlaying, a strip 
of adhesive tape may be wound around 
them. Rolling the ends around a screw 
with large washers, and the screw inserted 
into six-inch handles of wood is a practical 
way of improvising revolving skip ropes. 

An abdominal exercise table is simply a 
rub-down table, three feet wide and about 
six feet long. After every workout, a boxer 
should spend five minutes doing abdominal 
calisthenics on this table. Such exercises 
as the bicyele ride, leg-lift, leg-circle, lift- 
ing legs over and touching the table above 
the head, ete. 

In my next article I shall discuss the 
methods of how the boxer may make the 
greatest progress in boxing skill by learn- 
ing how to correctly work out on the heavy 
training bag, how to practice rope skip- 
ping, and how to gain the preliminary co- 
ordination on the light punching bag. Arti- 
cle Three will discuss the drills to he used 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Diverse Opinions, Theories, 
and Aititudes 


The second in a series of unpublished 
articles by the late Major John L. Griffith 


ON E indication of the interest taken by the Amer- 
ican people in athletics is reflected in the vari- 
ous opinions held and advanced by a large number 
of persons. The philosophers in the time of Peri- 
cles protested against the popularity which at- 
tended athletics in Athens and from the very begin- 
ning of college athletics in this country attacks have 
constantly been made against them, and just as vig- 
orously has the defense been presented. The ob- 
jections which were raised relative to college ath- 
letics in 1870 are quite similar to the objections that 
are being advanced today. With the changes that 
have taken place in athletics, however, some of the 
older objections are being advanced less commonly 
now than then, while other criticisms are being 
stressed 

The oldest criticism and one that has been carried 
on to the present is that college athletes because of 
the strain which they have undergone in connection 
with their athletic training in the playing of the 
games are destined to live short lives. Regarding 
this objection Professor Ryan in his Swmmary of 
Athletic Tendencies, prepared for the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and 
presented in Bulletin 24 reports. ‘‘ As to health, col- 
lege athletes are found to have better life expect- 
ancy than the general public but not better than the 
college population,’’ thus refuting the claim that 
college athletes die young. 

Another charge that the scholastic work of the 
athletes is inevitably below grade is likewise 
touched upon by Professor Ryan in the Carnegie 
Bulletin in which he states, ‘‘The claim that ath- 
letics seriously interfere with scholarship appar- 
ently remains unproved although there is some re- 
cent evidence that athletes do not reach fully the 
levels of intellectual attainment their inherent abil- 
ity would make possible.’’ 
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The opinions of men regarding the place that ath- 
letics have, or should not have, in an educational in- 
stitution depend very largely upon the understand- 
ing that is held relative to the meaning of education 
and the function of the college. Dr. Clark W. Heth- 
erington suggests that, ‘‘ Traditional conceptions of 
education regarding the physical and regarding 
play are subtle survivals of America social psychol- 
ogy, of ancient and discredited philosophies, 
namely, asceticism with its exaltation of the mind 
and its contempt of the body; scholasticism with its 


~ exaltation of the intellect and its neglect of the emo- 


tions; and Puritanism with its exaltation of serious- 
ness and its fear and ignorance of play.’’ Until such 
time as educators are more or less agreed regarding 
the meaning of education, it is quite likely that there 
will be more or less general disagreement regard- 
ing the purposes and values of physical education. 

Although there are some who believe that physi- 
eal education and athletics have no place in the ped- 
agogical scheme, the majority of school and college 
men today apparently hold the contrary view. 
Some, however, who do believe that athletics may 
very properly be made a part of the educational 
work hold that the main value of athletics is to be 
interpreted in terms of the physical, while others 
disagree and maintain that whatever values are to 
be found in athletics are primarily social values. 

Likewise, there is a disagreement among the men 
who believe that athletics should be educational and 
not recreative and those who maintain that athletics 
should be primarily recreative in nature. 

One of the more modern viewpoints is that ath- 
leties should be in the nature of play and not work. 
Bowen and Mitchell in Fhe Theory of Orgamized 
Play suggest, ‘‘From the educational standpoint, 
play has as its essential characteristic for the 
player an absorbing interest in the occupation in 
which he is engaged. Play is not to be contrasted 
with work but with drudgery. Play and drudgery 
are the two ways of getting work done, the former 
by inspiration, thedatter by compulsion.”’ 

Another more recent disagreement has to do with 
the question of the supervision and coaching of chil- 
dren in connection with the games of the latter. 


‘Some, following the newer trend in education which ~ 


assumes to guarantee the child freedom rather than 
formal instruction have suggested that the same 
idea should be carried into athletics. Others have 
objected and have insisted that play without super- 
vision may be worse than no play at all. 

Nathaniel S. Shaler in an article The Athletic 
Problem in Education which appeared in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly in January, 1889, pointed out that ath- 
letes are rarely meditative. Regarding this, how- 
ever, he suggests, ‘‘We can afford to risk the loss 
of the contemplative habit because there are few 
persons so organized as to make good use of this 
intellectual employment and, also, for the better 
reason that the world needs rather the swift reac- 
tion of man against his surroundings which the ath- 
letic habits favor. We can afford to pay empires 
for it for, in this capacity, rest nearly all the suc- 
cesses which constitute human advance.’’ John 
Palmer Gavit suggested that, *‘The general charac- 
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teristics which lead me to enthusiasm for, and excel- 
lence in, physical contests are not as a rule found in 
association with marked intellectual activity.’’ The 
man who believes that it is the function of the col- 
lege to develop the meditative and contemplative 
attitude toward life and its problems, and who feels 
that athletics develop executive and dynamic quali- 
ties quite generally may be found voicing his pro- 
test against college athletics, 

There are some who maintain that it is not the 
function of the school or college to provide athletic 
entertainment for the fathers and mothers and 
friends of the athletes or for their fellow students 
and the others in the community who may have no 
direct connection with the athletes. On the other 
hand, there are many who hold to the opinion that 
it is not only a good thing for the young athletes 
themselves but also for the educational institution 
and the public in general to have as spectators at 
the games large numbers of the immediate relatives 
of the students and the general public as well. 

A recent criticism of college athletics relates to 
the popularity that now attends the games. This 
criticism was not to be found in the earlier litera- 
ture pertaining to college athletics because until 
recently the newspapers devoted the columns in the 
sports pages quite largely to recording the results 
of professional contests of various sorts. It has 
only been in recent years that the papers generally 
have devoted much space to school and college ath- 
letics. Regarding this increase as manifested by 


the public press, those who believe that it is better 


for people to have their athletic ideals shaped by 
amateur athletes rather than by professional per- 
formers have expressed satisfaction and pleasure 
because the newspapers have given publicity to col- 
lege athletics. 

In the early days, college athletics were seldom 
criticized on the ground that they were commercial- 
ized. The students in those times who were ac- 
tively engaged in trying to conduct intercollegiate 
athletics had a difficult task, indeed, in trying to fi- 
nance their various activities. Since World War 1, 
few of the larger colleges have been able not only to 
fmance their athletic activities but further to add 
to their grounds and buildings, and because these 
few associations have handled large sums of money 
it has been quite commonly charged that college ath- 
letics have become commercialized. This criticism 
has been met by the men who have felt the respon- 
sibility of financing the athletic departments with 
which they were connected. 

These various problems, attitudes, theories and 
opinions have been noted for the purpose of setting 
forth some of the diverse opinions held by men of 
today and to suggest that these and other questions 
of similar nature will be considered and analyzed 
in succeeding articles. 


Athletic Injuries and the Life 
Expectancy of Athletes 


O often in the matter of physical injuries, sus- 
tained in athletics and the effect of strain on the 
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later life of the competitor, individual cases have 
been cited to prove or disprove the conclusions of an 
author or speaker. It is not the purpose of this 
writer to attempt to answer this question relative 
to the physical side of athletics. In the preface to 
Bulletin Twenty-Three issued by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Dr. 
Pritchett gave as his conclusions regarding this 
question, ‘‘That the relation of college organized 
sports to the health of the individual student is one 
dependent on the good sense exhibited by the col- 
lege boys in participating in such sports, and to 
the quality of the advice he receives from the college 
medical officer.’’ Professor Ryan’s analysis (Car- 
negie Bulletin 24) of the findings of a number of 
students relative to this question that ‘‘ College ath- 
letes have better life expectancy than the general 
population’’ has already been mentioned. 

The physical side of intercollegiate participation 
has probably been treated more scientifically than 
have the other questions concerning college athlet- 
ics, and this phase of the discussion may be closed 
by stating that, as yet, it has not been proven that 
athletes as a class die at earlier ages than their fel- 
lows do nor that as a group, college athletes were 
handicapped in later life by injuries received dur- 
ing participation in college athletics. 

The man who was familiar with the conceptions 
and practices held, and followed, by trainers and 
coaches in the early days of college athletics may 
well marvel that the ill effect of athletics as then 
engaged in was not reflected in the life histories of 
the alumni. Some of the theories and practices 
which have been discarded, but which were more or 
less common in the early days of college sports will 
be remembered by many. 

Athletes were required to reduce. In one college 
every football man was expected to take off twenty- 
five pounds. In accomplishing the desired results 
the men in training, wrapped in heavy garments, 
were give such work as to cause them to perspire 
profusely, and they were restricted in their con- 
sumption of liquids. A cup of weak tea or a glass of 
ale with a meal frequently represented the sum total 
of liquid refreshment per day. 

Formerly, it was commonly believed that an ath- 
lete should train strenuously throughout the season 
of the sport in which he was to compete and that 
he would become stale if he trained during ‘‘off’’ 
seasons. The idea of keeping fit throughout the year 
was not formerly held as a sound view of athletic 
training. Consequently, football men were some- 
times worked four or five hours a day, and many of 
them broke training with a vengeance at the end of 
the season. Today, college athletes are encouraged 
to engage in light training throughout the ‘‘off’’ 
seasons, and during the seasons of competition they 
are given moderate training. 

Until more recent times, when a man started a 
football game, he was expected to stay in that game 
until the end or, perchance, until he was carried off 
the field. In those days it was not uncommon for 
a team to play through a game of forty-five-minute 
halves with only two or possibly three substitutions 
having been made. The numbers of cases of men 
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who were badly injured being sent into a game or al- 
lowed to stay in the game were large. 'l'oday, not 
only must the college athlete pass a satisfactory 
physical and health examination by the university 
physician, something unheard of in the earlier days 
of athletics, but he is more or less under the scrutiny 
of the athletic association medical corps throughout 
his competition. Today, when an athlete is injured or 
tired, a substitute relieves him. Sometimes as many 
as seventy men may participate in a single game of 
football. 

Today, the men who train for an intercollegiate 
athletic squad are given light work at first and 
harder work later on until the men have nearly 
reached their peak and then they are given compar- 
atively light work during the week in preparation 
for the Saturday games. Some of the best known 
coaches do not allow their men to engage in practice 
scrimmages in November. In the old days, how- 
ever, it was nothing uncommon to start the track 
squad or crew out the first day by sending them over 
a five-mile run. Frequently, those who dropped out 
were cut from the squad. The football teams started 
training in August and continued until December. 
The men were frequently scrimmaged two hours per 
day in addition to their other work. In some in- 
stitutions the football candidates reported to the 
coach at three o’clock and worked hard until six 
when they stopped long enough to eat dinner at the 
training table (they did not change their clothes for 
dinner but ate in their uniforms that were heavy 
with dust and sweat), and then after dinner they 
ran signals for an hour or two longer. 

Many of the men whose life histories have been 
examined by those who have made the studies rela- 
tive to the longevity of athletes were the former 
athletes whose training has just been described. 
Surely the human body can stand a great deal of 
punishment without permanent injury. If the stud- 
ies made of the athletes of the earlier generations 
do not show that the college athletes died at an ear- 
lier age than did their fellows, what will a study of 
the athletes of this generation show twenty-five 
years from now? One can only hazard a guess, but 
certain it is that the health of our college athletes 
today is given more consideration by team doctors, 
trainers, and coaches than was given the athletes 
in the seventies, eighties, and nineties by the coaches 


of that time. 


It is of prime importance that college athletes 
who have trained assiduously and have competed in 
the more strenuous sports should be taught not to 
give up a life of activity for one of physical inac- 
tivity upon being graduated from college. It is not 
necessary that a former distance runner continue 
to train for the mile- and two-mile runs after his 
college days are ended; squash, handball, tennis 
and other sports may be played with profit and 
pleasure. The college athlete who has not learned 
to value his own physical fitness throughout his life 
has missed a great deal of the value that he should 
have obtained from his college athletic experiences. 

Twenty-five and thirty years ago college athletics 
were quite largely condemned on the grounds that 
the athletes took undue hazards and injured them- 
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selves permanently. These criticisms are heard less 
frequently today, both because many of the argu- 
ments were based on false premises, and further 
because conditions have immeasurably been im- 
proved. 


Athletics and Education 


GIN CE educators as a class have not yet agreed 
regarding the function of education and the aims 
and objectives of athletics, quite naturally many 
diverse opinions relative to the place that athletics 
should occupy in the realm of education are ad- 
vanced. Not many of the present-day educators 
would eliminate all physical education and play 
activities from education, but a study of the earlier 
literature of education in this country does not re- 
veal that the college professors of that time believed 
that athletics belonged in the education scheme. 
The report of the Committtee of Ten published in 
the late nineties makes no mention of athletics, gym- 
nasties, or physical training. 

Dr. Pritchett has called attention to the fact that 
the American university was transplanted from 
Europe and that its primary aims were the develop- 
ment of intellectual life. The earlier American 
college, according to Dr. Pritchett, ‘‘aimed to offer 
to a youth a general cultural education, and to send 
him out into the world a cultivated man, knowing 
his mother tongue and some Greek and Latin and 
mathematics, in touch with literature and science, 
and with a mind so trained as to enable him to take 
up a profession or a business with intelligence and 
success. .. . The conscious purpose of the college 
was to teach, and, as a teaching agency, to bring the 
college youth to an understanding and appreciation 
of the intellectual life, in a word to teach the boy to 
think.’’ 

In certain European countries today, the con- 
cepts of education have remained substantially un- 
changed from those that educators held fifty and 
even one hundred. years ago. In these countries, a 
youth graduates at an earlier age than does the col- 
lege youth in the United States. The boy who has 
attended one of the foreign schools has had no 
school athletics. When he graduates he is expected, 
however, to spend four years in military training, 
which places an emphasis on physical training and 
health. The French youth, for instance, receives 
his education piecemeal. 

The man then who is not in accord with the mod- 
ern idea that the college should serve not only as 
an intellectual agency but as a socializing agency 
as well, whatever his ideas of the value of recrea- 
tive sports, may well believe that it is not the fune- 
tion of the college to sponsor athletics. Further, 
the man who is willing to agree with the more mod- 
ern notions respecting the aims and objectives of 
education and the function of the college, but who 
believes that there is little, if any, value to be ob- 
tained from athletics most assuredly will be found 
among those who maintain that athletics do not 
have, and should not be given a place, in the peda- 
gogical scheme. 
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The newer conceptions of education were stated 
by the National Education Association Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
when this commission listed the following seven 
objectives of education-health, command of funda- 
mental processes, vocation, citizenship, worthy 
home membership, worthy use of leisure time, and 
ethical character. 

The North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges lists the following objectives 
of education: First, the ultimate objectives — to 
maintain health and physical fitness; to use leisure 
time in the right way; to sustain successfully cer- 
tain definite social relationships such as civic, do- 
mestic, community, etc.; to engage in exploratory 
vocational activities. Second, the immediate objec- 
tives—the acquiring of fruitful knowledge; devel- 
opment of attitudes, interests, motives, ideals and 
appreciations; the development of definite mental 
techniques in memory, imagination, judgment and 
reasoning; acquiring right habits and useful skills. 

Certain educational psychologists maintain that 
the function of education is to improve human na- 
ture. They divide human nature into its natural 
instincts, tendencies and capacities such as co-oper- 
ation, selfishness, gregariousness, combativeness 
and the like. Since in one child certain of the fifty 
or more instincts, listed by the psychologists, may 
be underdeveloped, it is the duty of the educator to 
aid this child in the development of such instincts 
to their normal capacity. Those who hold to this 
view of education see in play activities an adjunct 
and laboratory of education that was not recognized 
by the earlier educators. 

Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft fifteen years ago called 
attention to the strong emotional appeal in athletics 
and maintained that, in football and similar sports, 
boys have their emotions trained, and controlled, 
and consequently ‘‘the place and function of com- 
petitive athletics in an educational institution are 
much more important than are commonly realized.’’ 
He further suggested that, ‘‘ Participation in sports 
and games furnishes the principal, if not the only, 
practical training in ethics that exists in our mod- 
ern educational system.. 

In 1926 Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, as chairman 
of a special committee of the Society of Directors of 
Physical Education, canvassed the opinions of four 
hundred and thirty college presidents, deans of edu- 
cation, alumni secretaries, newspaper editors, foot- 
ball coaches and others, and reported that, in the 
judgment of these men, the following were the main 
educational objectives of intercollegiate sport, 
listed in the order of value.—(1)team play; (2) 
clean playing; (3) discipline and hard work; (4) 
loyalty; (5) self-confidence and self-control; (6) 
respect for rules of the game; (7) service and self- 
sacrifice (self-denial) ; (8) stamina and courage; (9) 
quick thinking under fire; (10) finding one’s self, 
realizing limitations and possibilities, retaining 
hope and overcoming fear; (11) respect for hon- 
ored rivals; (12) an interest in physical develop- 
ment; (13) a spirit of friendly rivalry between stu- 
dent bodies; (14) learning the lesson of humility. 

Ideas of the objectives of athletics as ideas of the 
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function of education have undergone a marked 
change in the last thirty years. Formerly the critics 
of college athletics complained that the students who 
needed athletics the least, namely, the varsity ath- 
letes, received all of the attention, and those who 
needed athletic training the most, namely, the stu 
dents who were subnormal physically, were neg 
lected. Those who made these criticisms thought 
solely of the physical objectives, aims, or values to 
be found in athletics. The chief values in intercol- 
legiate athletics are social; in intramural athletics, 
recreative; and in corrective gymnastics, physical. 
Of course a boy who plays on a varsity team under 
proper conditions and with wise coaching gets a 
certain amount of physical benefit in addition to 
the social benefits from competition and he finds in 
his athletics recreation as well. . The trouble has 
been, however, that some man who thinks of ath- 
letics solely in terms of their possible physical values 
can see no benefits for the superior athletes to be 
derived from participation in college athletics. 
Likewise, the person who believes that all physical 
education activities are justified, very largely be- 
cause of their recreative values, is very apt to com- 
plain that the intercollegiate athletes find that there 
is a certain amount of work and even drudgery in- 
volved in making the team. 

Intercollegiate athletics became a controversial 
subject twenty-five years ago and the subject has 
been treated emotionally rather than rationally 
ever since. Consequently, we frequently find sci- 
entists who treat their own work scientifically, dis- 
posing of athletic questions in an unscientific man- 
ner. Further, the coaches and athletic directors 
who have always been on the defensive so far as 
intercollegiate athletics are concerned, and who un- 
til recently at least have been forced to sell ath- 
letics to potential candidates for the teams, to the 
faculty, and general public, have set forth the good 
features of that which they were trying to sell and 
have not dealt with the defects. Consequently, too 
many men have attempted to prove that their con- 
victions or prejudices concerning athletics are cor- 
rect instead of attempting to discover the truth 
concerning this matter. 

If, in the words of Dr. Coleman R. Griffith, we 
are to ‘‘take human life piecemeal anc to accept the 
idea of formal education as mind-wise,’’ then we 
may well conclude that our present system of inter- 
collegiate athletics is an illegitimate member of 
the educational family. If, however, the newer con- 
ceptions of educational objectives are to be ac- 
cepted, then we may insist that it is entirely possible 
to use athletics as a medium through which human 
nature may be developed and improved. If this 
view is tenable, then the educational process may 
be carried on outside the classroom, and the play- 
fields may be considered as a place where manners 
and morals may be bettered, where students may 
enjoy recreative sports and where health, strength 
and stamina may be improved, increased, and con- 
served. The majority opinion of the function of 
education coincides, in the main, with the majority 
opinion of the purposes and values of intercollegi- 


ate athletics and physical education. 
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Planning an Intramural 
Track and Field Program 
In a Large High School 


By Lourance Janssen 


Formerly, Physical Director, Sacramento High School, Now Serving Overseas 


the Sacramento Senior High School 

of Sacramento, California, has been 
developed on the basis that all activities 
in the program must produce educational- 
ly acceptable results if they are to be main- 
tained in the program. 

Intramural athletics has been accepted 
as a phase of the physical education pro- 
gram of the school. The activities in the 
intramural program have supplemented 
the work of the physical education eur- 
riculum by creating additional opportuni- 
ties for the pupils to participate in the 
activities in which they have been given 
instruction in the regular program. 

In some phases of the intramural pro- 
gram, emphasis is placed on team effort, 
in others on individual effort. In track 
and field activities emphasis is placed pri- 
marily ‘on individual effort. Track and 
field activities are included in the intro- 
mural program of the Sacramento Senior 
High School. Here the boy must learn 
to depend on himself and he may develop 
poise, confidence, good sportsmanship, and 
many other of the desirable social quali- 
ties by competing primarily against him- 
self, but also to some extent against others 
of his own grade level and athletic classi- 
fication. 

The interest, and the number of boys 
participating, in the track and field pro- 
gram have increased steadily since the 
intramural program was first included in 
the physical education program. The con- 
tinued success of the track and field pro- 
gram has added much impetus to the en- 
tire physical education program. 

The points which I shall explain in this 
article are the following: The number of 
boys in physical education, medical exami- 
nations, grouping the boys in physical edu- 
cation, early track and field program in 
the school, present program an outgrowth 
of pupil interest, sound instruction, care- 
ful testing and evaluating, interests and 
needs considered in setting up the present 


‘Te physical education program of 


- program, setting up the program of evalu- 


ation of activities chosen, instructional 
program, testing’ program, achievement 
scales, need for continued opportunity for 
participation, evaluating the work of the 
individual pupils participating in the pro- 
gram, and evaluating the program as a 
whole. 

When this study was made, there were 
1700 boys enrolled in the school, and of 
these 1400 chose to participate in physical 
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education, 300 in R.O.T.C. Only those 
boys enrolled in physical education partici- 
pate in the intramural program. 

The boys enrolled in physical education 
are given physical examinations by the 
school physician immediately following 
their enrollment in high school. The boys 
who participate in interschool athletics are 
rechecked before the interschool program 
begins. 


Grouping the Boys in School 
for Physical Education 


The boys enrolling in physical education 
are given a physical examination by the 
school physician immediately following 
their enrollment in the high school. The 
high school program is based on a three- 
year plan of sophomore, junior and senior 
levels. Boys enrolling in physical educa- 
tion on the three levels are placed in ac- 
tive physical education, limited activity or 
rest, according to the recommendation of 
the school physician. 

The boys placed in active physical edu- 
cation are free to participate in any or all 
of the activities offered in the regular phy- 
sical education program. Those in limited 
activity are confined to those activities 
recommended by the school physician. 
Those assigned to rest groups are given 
complete rest under supervision of the 
school nurse for one hour each school day. 

The boys qualifying for regular activity 
constitute about eighty-eight per cent, the 
limited group about ten per cent, and the 
rest group approximately two per cent of 
the boys enrolled in physical education. 

The boys qualifying for regular activity, 
approximately 1230 boys, are weighed, 
measured for height and checked for age, 
and classified according to the California 
three-point classification system (weight 
in pounds, height in half-inches and age 
in months) into eight groups, sophomore 
A, B and C, junior A, B and C, and senior 
A and B .. . Boys having more than 450 
exponents being classified as A’s, those 
having less than 460, but more than 429, 
as B’s, and those having less than 430 as 
C’s. 

The boys for example are classified as 
follows: 

A boy weighing 160 pounds has 160 ex- 
eS Se ee 160 
Six feet tall (height in half inches). .144 
Eighteen years old, 18x12 exponents. 216 


A classification. (Over 474 exponents) 
A boy weighing 130 pounds—130 ex- 


a ro eee ee 130 
Five feet tall—(height in half inches) 
8 RS Pere re 120 
Sixteen years old 16x12, age in 
a 192 
TOTAL. ..§.... 442 


B classification (Over 420 and less than 
475 exponents) 

A boy weighing 120 pounds—120 ex- 
RINE Dai nem Soin sos ss ve eae he 120 
Five feet tall (height in half inches) .120 
Fifteen years old 15x12, age in 
ay ary ret cee 180 





| ee 420 
C classification (Less than 430 expo- 
nents) 

The boys are re-classified at the begin- 
ning of each semester and must compete 
in the group in which the classification 
places them. 

Before 1933, at which time the present 
intramural program was inaugurated, the 
track and field program of the school con- 
sisted only of an interschool program in 
which 35-50 boys participated. 

The present intramural program con- 
sists of instruction, participation and test- 
ing in at least five different events by each 
boy in the regular physical education 
classes each semester he attends high 
school, and is participated in by approxi- 
mately 1000 boys each semester. 

Present Program an Outgrowth of Pupil 
Interest, Sound Instruction, Careful 
Testing and Evaluating 

The present program had its mception 
with a group of boys who in the fall of 
1932 were not actively engaged or inter- 
ested in football or basketball, but were 
interested in some form of “running, jump- 
ing, hurdling, throwing and putting, not 
for a team necessarily, but just for the 
fun of it”, as one of the boys put it. 

These boys were not members of the 
interschool track squad and were not at 
the time interested in becoming members 
of any interschool team. In a majority 
of the cases, the abilities of the boys did 
not warrant trying for interschool teams. 
Many new problems became evident in 
this type of program which were not ex- 
istent in the interschool program. Steps 
were taken at once by the physical educa- 
tion department to set up a new program 

(Continued on page 42) 
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programs to include practically the entire population of the country, the 
Institute will expect to initiate, advise, and, in some cases, itself to conduct 
research of such specific character as may provide the solutions to many * 
of the problems encountered. 
* 
The Institute will endeavor also, of course, to maintain co-operative 
relationships with all organizations and groups that can assist in the pro- * 
motion of athletics. 
National organizations devoted to the promotion of athletics will re- oa 
ceive our co-operation and every stimulus to increased effort. We shall 
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In addition to maintaining a running history of American athletics as * 
a valuable source of reference and keeping the sporting goods industry 
informed at all times of athletic trends and requirements, the Institute will + 
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matters pertaining to the promotion of athletics, such as legislation, re- 
strictions, new methods of equipment manufacture, etc. *, 
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| Red Cross and Uncle Sam 


Waterproof the Army 
(Continued from page 6) 


and many of them well-known high school 
and college physical education instructors 
and coaches, and now thousands of picked 
service men in centers throughout the 
country have been trained as instructors 
who in turn instruct their comrades in 
arms. Such training has been extended to 
include nurses and members of the wom- 
en’s auxiliaries to the armed forces, and, 
in a still greater effort to waterproof the 
army and navy, is offered to all civilians 
subject to military or war service. 

What does the army think of functional 
swimming? So important has it become 
that it now is a required part of military 
training. All groups of soldiers arriving 
for training at the University of Missouri 
are tested immediately, then enrolled in 
Red Cross water safety classes. Down at 
the San Antonio Aviation Cadet Center, 
Major John I. Dambach, physical train- 
ing officer, undertook a program to teach 
all non-swimmers to swim and to give all 
swimmers war-time functional swimming. 
In April, Roy Kneip, Red Cross instructor 
and a former coach at Corpus Christi, 
Texas, tutored forty-six cadets there, who 
since have passed the instruction on to 
thousands of men. 

These are only a few examples of the 
work the American Red Cross and physi- 
cal educationists are doing in this impor- 
tant phase of military training. At train- 
ing centers throughout the nation, 17,000 
Red Cross trained instructors are duplieat- 
ing the work of the forty-six men trained 
by Kneip at San Antonio. All over the 
United States, in England, Hawaii and in 
the Caribbean, men who as peace-time 
physical education coaches helped youths 
to a more healthful enjoyment of life, now 
are teaching those youths how to live, as 
they help Uncle Sam waterproof his armed 
forces. 


Personal Combat 
Training at Great Lakes 
Naval Training Center 


(Continued from page 9) 


The remaining periods are devoted to 
the practice of actual skills that involve 
a man-to-man encounter. The number of 
classes that each man will attend depends 
largely upon the fluctuating length of the 
recruit’s training period. The following 
skills are those considered most necessary: 

1. Instructions involving the proper 
method of dodging and parrying. 2. 
Clinching with the use of the opponent’s 
clothing; learns that fighting while clothed 
offers opportunities that do not exist in 
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the conventional combative sports. 3. 
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Strangling both offensively and defensively. 
4. Emphasis on sudden death caused by 
blows or knife thrusts to the vital areas. 
5. Methods of fighting on deck. 6. Pris- 
oner or come-along holds. 7. Use of basic 
weapons and clubs. 


Age, an Added Problem for Instructions 


Under no circumstances are attempts 
made to develop seasoned men for per- 
sonal combat but rather to develop a raw 
recruit into a keen and alert fighting man. 
The time allotted and mass instructions 
(120-240 per class) do not allow this type 
of schedule. Extra instructions, however, 
are given to those men wishing advance 
training during their leisure periods. 

A difficult problem is the treatment of 
the older age group. Whereas in Febru- 
ary, 1944, approximately 5 per cent of the 
recruits ranged from twenty-eight to forty- 
five, by August this percentage had 
changed to 25 per cent. By September, 
1944, the older men were present only to 
the extent of 5 per cent. We know that 
men twenty-eight to forty-five do not pos- 
sess the agility of the men eighteen to 
twenty-seven. Even so, they must be 
taught the techniques of personal combat 
along with younger men. The two age- 
groups must be given an opportunity to 
acquire the knowledge of each other’s 
habits during the periods of stress. This 
method of training creates better team- 
work, a condition necessary during battle. 

Many of these men lack confidence in 
their physical condition, believing that at 
this age they are unable to stand body- 
shock -activity. This fear or belief must 
be broken for the enemy makes no allow- 
ance for age when fighting. The men 
have been out of school for so long that 
to condition them for body contact offers 
various problems. Much attention is 
given to this group during the tumbling 
and blocking-dummy instructions, con- 
centration, being put on the development 
of their confidence to take a certain degree 
of body shock. Once this instruction is 
presented, the actual combative training 
becomes less difficult. 


Physical Education 
Apparatus You Can Make 


(Continued from page 14) 


should always be provided at the proper 
places. All stunts should first be learned 
with the rings stationary, and with a spot- 
ter to assist. The spotter should be on 
hand for every new venture, and until 
confidence by the performer is complete. 
The rings must be supervised. If protec- 
tive measures are rigidly adhered to, there 
should never be a fall of any consequence. 

Construction plans, as set forth in the 
diagram, are self-explanatory. If it is de- 
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sired at any time to use a trapeze, the 
bar construction in the diagram may be 
used. The bar merely replaces the rings. 
When not in use the rings and trapeze are 
pulled up to the ceiling with a small rope 
working through a pulley. 

All of the apparatus herein discussed is 
practical, easy to construct, and adapta- 
ble to any physical education program. 
The only difficulty that might be en- 
countered will be that of attaching some 
of the apparatus. This may be overcome 
by the physical director, in consultation 
with the school shop man. Visits to the 
local smithy and with the local welder 
will be found beneficial. The smal! amount 
of trouble involved will be forgotten when 
the following gains are summed up: a re- 
vival of interest in gymnasium work by all 
participants, a greater degree of achieve- 
ment and development, increased com- 
munity interest in the physical education 
| program, and increased financial support. 





The Track Consi's 


Duties in February 
(Continued from page 14) 


| 
| 
| 
physical examination with special emphasis 
i placed on the vital organs. In many ways, 
the first month is the most important be- 
cause it is then that the foundation is 
| laid. It is during this period, also, that 
| correct form should be stressed in each 
| event. This is the time when athletes need 
expert counsel regarding the care of their 
feet, legs and bodies. An intelligent’ train- 
ing plan is needed to develop endurance, 
speed, strength, and skill, that is, just what 
the average athlete will have to do to get 
into condition. He should be carefully 
taught how to proceed in training for his 
event; and since training varies according 
to the demand of the different events, 
knowledge of the amount and kind of nec- 
essary work is very important. 

Conditioning should start four to six 
weeks before competition in most events. 
Soon after the coach calls the squad to- 
gether for practice, he begins to advise the 
members regarding the important factors 
of athletic training, namely diet, elimina- 
tion, exercise, rest, sleep, and the harmful 
effects of stimulants and worry, together 
with the general care of the body with 
particular emphasis on the care of the 
legs and feet, and the necessity of the 
warm-up period. Preliminary season 
training requires no elaborate system of 
exercises, but it does need intelligent plan- 
ning. This early season training consists, 
in the main, of jogging, running and walk- 
ing with some time devoted to upper-body 
| development, with much emphasis placed 
on stretching and supplying exercises. The 
aim is to develop muscles that are supple 
with the ability to explode into action and 
tKen relax. 
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As we enter into the fourth year of war, we know 
the importance of basketball and our other com- 
petitive sports to our fighting men and our potential 
fighting men. America’s sports have proved their 
importance—as a part of physical war training— 
as a vital part of rest and relaxation for fighting 
men—as a source of exercise—body-building— 
health and high morale for all our people. Today, 
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Much time should be devoted by the 
track athlete during this period to learn- 
ing and practicing form, and to acquiring 
the ability to work without tension. This 
beginning period should be started slowly 
and increased gradually, reaching a maxi- 
mum by the time the competitive season 
starts, when it is necessary to ease up on 
the hard work, and to conserve energy 


mainly for competition. 

The coach should bear in mind that a 
track team should be coached as indi- 
viduals because of the difference in mus- 
cular and nervous make-up, and for this 
reason the proper amount of daily work 
varies for each man. While the coach’s 
principal task in this early period is the 
teaching of technique in the various events 





and outlining an intelligent schedule ot ex- 
ercises to help athletes reach top-physical 
condition, there is another side to training 
that he should not overlook. During this 
period, he should also analyze the physical 
and mental make-up of his candidates so 
that he can help them develop ambition 
and self confidence. Contests are usually 
won with the head and heart. 


| Snap Ball, A New Game 


By E. R. Abramoski 


Athletic Director, Erie Technical High School 


ETURNING ’teen-aged soldiers 

m home on furloughs, have often be- 
moaned the fact that in the vari- 

ous camps and outposts scattered through- 
out the globe there is a lack of facilities for 
sports and recreation. The terrain is, in 
many instances, unsuited for the popular 
American sports such as football or base- 
ball, and facilities and equipment are not 
available for other popular games. Many 
of the returning men have cited a dire need 
for a new game that could be played in a 
small area with a minimum of equipment. 

It was with those factors in view that 
experiments were tried in our small gym- 
nasium to attempt to develop a game that 
would meet with the above requirements. 
After several attempts and experiments, 
we finally combined the features of two of 
America’s outstanding games, football and 
baseball, to evolve a hybrid game which we 
have labeled snap ball. 

Although still in its experimental stage, 
the younger boys in Erie, Pennsylvania, 
are playing the new game that shows 
promise of gaining popularity, and per- 
haps of spreading widely during the pres- 
ent conflict. It may be assumed that the 
game, even before the war is over, will be 
added to the already copious repertoire of 
instructors in physical education, who seek 
a fast-moving, inexpensive-to-o perate 
game, that can be played almost anywhere. 

Snap ball, being especially designed for 
limited playing facilities can readily be 
played on any gymnasium floor, large 
room, a small clearing, on the beach, a 
vacant lot, or on the deck of a ship. The 
other requirement of the game, that only a 
football, or a reasonable facsimile thereof, 
is needed to play the game, will appeal to 
the physical education fraternity, and to 
the boys as well. 

The game may be played either of two 
ways, by teams with nine men on’ either 
side, as in baseball, and in which four bases 
are used to play the game; or it may be 
played by smaller groups with only one 
base and home being used, the players 
moving up a position with each put-out as 
in “serub” baseball. 

In the team-game, the players take up 
their positions in much the same manner 
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as a baseball team would. There is no 
pitcher in the game but a man is placed in 
approximately the same position that a 
pitcher would occupy, and he is called a 
short center. It follows that there is also 
no catcher in the game. The man occupy- 
ing a similar position is actually a fourth 
baseman, or a guardian of home plate, and 
thus we call him a home. The remaining 
seven positions are identical with the posi- 
tions in baseball, and therefore the same 
names are used to designate them. Name- 
ly, first and second base, shortstop, third 
base, right, left, and center field. Starting 
with home, then short center, the above is 
also the order used in snapping the ball. 

After the players of the defensive team 
have assumed their positions on the abbre- 
viated diamond, the game is started by the 
first. offensive player, the “home” (if the 
above snapping order is used), assuming 
a football center’s, or snapper’s stance, 
with his tail to the outfield, and the ball 
resting with its long axis toward the field, 
who places his hands over the ball, and in 
one continuous sweep, or motion snaps the 
football to anywhere within the field of 
play. Instantaneously he races for first 
base. If he arrives at first before the ball, 
he is ruled safe. If not, he is ruled out. 
Once a player reaches first base safely, it 
is then up to the succeeding offensive play- 
ers to advance him from base to base to 
get the run home as in baseball. 


A Few Simple Rules 


A fly ball catch is not an automatic put- 
out. Every fielded ball must beat the run- 
ner to the base. 

The piay on bases is the same as in base- 
ball. The runner must be touched with 
the ball before he reaches the base, except, 
of course, when the ruuner is forced. Then 
merely touching the base before the run- 
ner, by the defensive player with the ball 
in his possession, puts the runner out. 

An indoor baseball diamond is used with 
the bases twenty-seven feet apart. 

The short center must remain behind a 
restraining line twenty feet from home, 
until the ball is snapped. 

A man on base must stay on the bag 


while his team mate, the snapper has the 
ball in his possession. 

Stealing a base is not permitted. 

A baserunner cannot overrun his base 
without incurring the risk of being touched 
out. 

It is important to note that the snapper 
is prohibited from lifting the football off 
the base when snapping. Lifting the ball 
is ruled a foul, and three such consecutive 
fouls constitute an out. The ball must be 
snapped from the base without lifting. 

Any ball snapped out of bounds three 
consecutive times is ruled a put-out. 

Rolling the ball slowly back to simulate 
a bunt is prohibited. The ball must be 
snapped. 

Three put-outs retire the side and bring 
their opponents up to snap. 

Snap ball was first introduced to the 
boys in the intermediate grades, where it 
was enthusiastically received. We next 
tried the game with the boys in the senior 
grades, and here too, the boys took to the 
game like ducks to swimming, and shortly 
after the game was explained to them, they 
were snapping and passing the ball around 
in true American fashion, with gusto. 

From my observation of the game as 
played by the older boys, I am confident 
that the game will be received with the 
same enthusiasm and spirit when, and if, 
it is introduced to our men in the various 
camps and outposts throughout the war 
theaters. I am further certain that the 
game will provide diversion, entertainment, 
and a good deal of pleasure in those places 
where there is a lack of facilities and 
equipment to play such games as football, « 
basketball, baseball and other American 
sports that our boys are accustomed to 
playing. The wastes of the Aleutian Is- 
lands, the beaches of the South Pacific, the 
clearing in the coccenut groves, the runway 
at.an out-of-the-way air field, or the deck 
of a ship may be used to play a game that 
will supply ‘vigorous entertainment and 
amusement. 

As a non-contact game, it is suitable, 
and easily played by the adolescent either 
in the school gymnasium or on the play- 
ground. Physical instructors have long 
sought a game that would teach the gan- 
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gling, growing youth the tundamentals of 
football without exposing the lad to injury. 
Snap ball affords that opportunity for it 
teaches the adolescent the rudiments of 


handling the football. It stresses passing 


in all its forms, center snap, forward pass, 
lateral pass, basketball pass, and backward 
pass. 

In conclusion, I will say that the instruc- 
tor who adds snap ball to his curricula will 


be more than repaid for his effort, by the 
enthusiasm with which the game is re- 
ceived, and by the skills which the game 
develops for two of our most popular 
major sports, baseball and football. 


The Future of Intramural Programs 


T A time when most colleges and 
universities are still sparsely popu- 
lated with male students, it is es- 

sential that plans be made now for post- 
war athletic programs which should reach 
practically every undergraduate. The col- 
lege intramural program must be devel- 
oped to a high degree. The welfare of 
all students must be taken into considera- 
tion, and not only those superior athletes 
who participate on our varsity teams. 
Many schools have always done a good 
job with intramurals, but there is still 
room. for improvement. Much has been 
done in theory, not enough in practice. 

We read a great deal about the pro- 
posed improvements in athletic set-ups 
after the war—the plans that many intra- 
mural directors, physical educators and 
coaches have for their institutions. All 
this is to be commended. There are many 
excellent programs in the making. What 
is also needed are men in position to ad- 
vance such plans in the proper places. It 
may be that government aid financially 
will be necessary. Planning now what is 
needed for the future, with responsible 
men at the helm will alleviate the “floun- 
dering” period which most likely will come 
after the war is ended. 

After the First World War, the cry went 
up for more athletics of various types. 
That was probably the time that intra- 
mural programs got their real start. Not 
too much was done. We should have 
learned a good deal from that experience, 
and should learn more from this one. We 
should all realize the valuable contribu- 
tion of a well-set-up athletic program. 

Going back in the files to the “Proceed- 
ings of the Thirteenth Annual Convention 
of the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion,” December 27,1918, we find the fol- 
lowing statements: 

“One of the most definite lessons taught 
by the World War is that athletics have 
real military value. They serve for the de- 
velopment, agility, endurance, courage, 
judgment, adaptability, and perseverance. 
They also have military values by afford- 
ing wholesome mental and physical recrea- 
tion.” Dr. C. L. Meylan, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

“I believe the War Department, like a 
good many university faculties needs a 
good straight right from the shoulder to 
the effect that they may both be made to 
do less talking in favor of physical educa- 
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By Howard G. Mundt 
Athletic Director, Carleton College 


tion, and provide more time and a little 
more deference to the abilities of the phy- 
sical-educated athletic director.” Profes- 
sor Roger H. Motten, Colorado College. 

“Now is the time for reform in ath- 
letics. Just what shall we reform and how 
shall we best accomplish this reformation? 
Our motto should be athletics for every- 
body and everybody in athletics.” E. Her- 
bert Botsford, graduate Manager, Williams 
College. 

The above statements show that thought 
was being given in 1918 to the future of 
athletic programs, just as there is today. 
Let us not make the mistake of again 
waiting too long for proper leadership. 

We must all realize that physical edu- 

cation, intramural and athletic programs 
should be integrated. One is as important 
as the other to different individuals. If 
this is true, all should have the same at- 
tention and place in the curriculum. If any 
one of them is being neglected, then the 
other phases may as well be abolished. All 
phases should be evenly balanced. All 
phases have wholesome results. All phases 
should dovetail. There must be no antago- 
nism. 
Ambitious programs such as are being 
planned will naturally have critics, who 
say that sports have no place, or very 
little place, in an institution which was 
originally created as purely an intellectual 
agency. Colleges and universities are still 
intellectual agencies, but along with that 
phase, they have also become agencies for 
socializing. A program of athletics, besides 
having a positive physical effect upon stu- 
dents, also prepares the undergraduate in 
social aspects that are so necessary in life. 
Education is well defined by Lewis Meriam 
and associates in “Problems of Indian Ad- 
ministration,” 1928. 

“The real goals of education are not 
‘reading, writing and arithmetic’—but 
sound health both mental and physical, 
good citizenship in the sense of an under- 
standing participation in community life, 
ability to earn one’s living honestly and 
efficiently, in a socially worth-while voca- 
tion, comfortable and desirable home and 
family life, and good character. These are 
the real aims of education-reading, writing, 
numbers, geography, history and other 
subjects are on!v useful to the extent that 
they contribute to these fundamental .ob- 
jectives directly or indirectly.” It is some- 
times difficult to convince critics that a 


sound and well-balanced program of ath- 
letics has a sincere relation to the intel- 
lectual life of the college. If our athletic 
programs are so well administered that 
their place in the college commands the 
respect of faculty members, then the job 
has been well done, and the future of this 
very necessary program assured. 

We all know and have heard many times 
of the objectives of intramural programs, 
such as recreation, group spirit, better 
health, joyous participation, skills etc. 
They most likely are all by-products of 
athletic programs, but if the programs do 
not reach the many, then all the objec- 
tives are for naught, and it ceases to be a 
program. The program must contain 
meaningful and purposeful activities. In 
order to have such activities, the intra- 
mural program must be given proper 


"supervision. Too often the coach is given 


the added responsibility of administering 
the intramural program along with his 
coaching duties. Such practice should be 
discouraged. Coaching alone is a full-time 
job, and intramurals are too important to 
become incidental. Then too, under such 
a set-up, the coach is often accused of be- 
ing interested only in the development of 
varsity material. Intramural programs, 
set up primarily for the development of 
varsity material, cannot be conceived as 
educational. If hidden talents, however, 
are discovered in such programs, more 
power to them. 

The intramural program of the post- 
war period then, will have an important 
place in the general educational seheme. In 
making preparation for such future pro- 
grams, we would do well to seriously con- 
sider and work toward the following points - 
now. 

1. Leadership in state and national or- 
ganizations for the purpose of promoting 
the proper type of athletic program. 

2. Better supervision, with individuals 
specifically trained in the administration 
of the various phases of athletic programs. 

3. The integration of physical educa- 
tion, intramural and intercollegiate ath- 
letic programs. 

4. Carrying out to the fullest extent 
of the objectives. 

5. Promotion of a clearer understanding 
of the function of athletics in the educa- 
tional scheme. 

6. An increase in the opportunities for 
participation. 
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Can College Baseball Come Back? 


By Homer M. Dunham 
Publicity Director, Western Michigan College 


\ , TILL collegiate and high school 
baseball come back after the 
war to the spot that it held in 
the years prior to the depression? Not 
only will there be as great a number of 
colleges, universities and high schools 
sponsoring teams, but also will there be 
coaches who really know the fine points of 
the game. That may be a possibility if 
the colleges and universities live up to the 
present expectations that they will con- 
tinue in days of peace the recent and pres- 
ent stepped-up physical education pro- 
grams. 

Few of the colleges and universities of 
the country have, today, or had just prior 
to the outbreak of the war, good collegiate 
baseball programs. Some of these few col- 
legiate teams, however, were teams which 
were suffering from malnutrition due prin- 
cipally to two facts. One of these was that 
when the depression hit, most college and 
university athletic departments felt that 
they must retrench financially. That meant 
cutting budgets. In cutting budgets, col- 
legiate baseball was somewhat of an or- 
phan in that the coaches had no national 
organization behind them. It was more or 
less defenseless. Hence, if baseball was not 
done away with entirely, a good coach who 
knew something of the sport from an in- 
side way was cut loose from his job and 
some other member of the department, re- 
gardless of his lack of knowledge of the 
game, was handed the coaching job. Only 
a few tried, and did continue baseball as 
it had been. Another fact was that the 
cutting of budget meant little in the way 
of new equipment and that not usually 
good or plentiful; trips to meet good com- 
petition were not always possible with so 
many colleges having dropped the game. 

As a result, all baseball has suffered, not 
only collegiate baseball, but high school 
and league baseball as well, in the years 
since that time, and unless there is a com- 
plete right about face, they will continue 
to suffer. 

Indirectly a third fact as to why baseball 
was to suffer has been mentioned. It is 
the fact that it did not have a national in- 
tercollegiate coaches organization behind 
it. Football, basketball and track did have. 
Hence each baseball coach was a lone wolf. 
Some may argue that football and basket- 
ball were continued because they were 
money games. True to a big extent, but 
that reasoning does not hold for track. 
And in this connection, we sometimes won- 
der how many colleges ever really tried to 
make collegiate baseball a money game to 
the extent that it would at least pay its 
way? 

In the fifteen years, since the depression 
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hit, some hundreds of collegiate baseball 
players have been graduated, many of 
them from colleges where baseball had be- 
come a side issue with almost anyone 
shoved into the job of coaching the team, 
regardless of his lack of experience or 
knowledge of the game. As a result, many 
of those players have finished their col- 
legiate careers and gone into high school 
coaching with little or no practical knowl- 
edge of the inside of the game. The re- 
sult is easily pictured. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of high school baseball teams over 
the country since that time have been play- 
ing out schedules year after year with lit- 
tle knowledge of the inside “stuff” that 
really makes the game. They could be ex- 
pected to acquire little inside baseball 
knowledge when their own coaches did not 
know it. 

As a result in the latter years, the crop 
of outstanding college baseball players has 
dropped with few exceptions. Players have 
gone to college with considerable native 
ability in baseball but with little real 
knowledge of the game, and of the fine 
points which make it highly interesting and 
attractive. Many colleges with baseball 
teams—with few notable exceptions—have 
not. done much te increase the native abil- 
ity with clever baseball coaching and to 
aid it to any great degree with inside base- 
ball knowledge. 

The result has been that the major 
leagues have not begun to pick up the 
number of good college players that might 
have been possible under other conditions. 
The comparatively few times that the 
majors have signed an outstanding col- 
legian, the fact has been heralded far and 
wide in the press, so unusual has it been. 
Perhaps a score of colleges in all which 
played along with their old coaches and 
continued as in former years have made 


‘the big majority of these contributions to 


the majors. 

Others have seen players signed by 
major league clubs to be farmed out to 
minor league clubs in the hope that per- 
haps some little of this ivory might polish. 
Most of it has continued to “wallow in the 
mire” of the minors because of the lack of 
inside baseball knowledge on the part of 
the players as few minor league clubs have 
had coaching staffs sufficient to promote 
this knowledge. The manager was busy 
trying to win games. 

Baseball is essentially the American 
game. It is a good game. A great many 
coaches and athletic directors have been 
working to save it in the colleges through 
the past fifteen lean years, among them 
may be mentioned such fine builders as 
Clint Evans, California; Harry Wolters, 


Stanford; Ray Fisher, Michigan; Frank 
Thomas, Alabama; John Kobs, Michigan 
State; Don Peden, Ohio University; Jake 
Kline, Notre Dame; Jack Barry, Holy 
Cross, Judson Hyames, Western Michigan. 

In recent months Hugh Fullerton, Jr., of 
the Associated Press, has been “plugging” 
to promote baseball and get it back to the 
collegiate spot that it formerly held. He 
has columnized considerably on the subject 
and quoted a number of coaches. He has 
talked with many others. Nearly all of 
them are deeply interested, but apparently 
each feels that someone else should take 
the lead. 

In the effort to bring back the game both 
in colleges and high schools with good 
coaching to come in the future, Fullerton 
has urged, and is urging, a national inter- 
collegiate baseball coaches organization. He 
has gone far and wide for reasons why such 
an organization is needed and what it 
might do for the game. 

Right here in that connection, it is only 
fitting to pay tribute to the’ American 
Legion for its efforts over the past twenty 
years in keeping baseball alive. It has 
done a great work but those efforts must 
be backed up in the colleges and the high 
schools, if collegiate and interscholastic 
baseball is to survive and, perhaps, with 
it high grade major league competition in 
the distant future. 

It would seem that now is time for col- 
lege and university baseball coaches to or- 
ganize and start boosting their sport as 
they have never boosted before. 

Such an organization could take imme- 
diate steps toward the improvement of col- 
lege and scholastic baseball coaching in re- 
spect to making baseball the primary 
coaching interest of the coach instead of a 
secondary interest. It might make possible 
the building of stronger schedules for most 
college teams. It could consider the over- 
hauling of baseball rules and customs to 
make them more adaptable for college and 
high school use, particularly in regard to 
week-day games where time is an impor- 
tant factor. It might make possible pub- 
lication of a college baseball guide such as 
the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion has for almost everything else in the 
way of collegiate sport, or it might arrange 
for a college section in the regular baseball 
guide as formerly. It might aid in keep- 
ing, and evaluating of, collegiate baseball 
statistics and thus aid in giving them an 
added interest for more extensive publica- 
tion than has been the case. It might ar- 
range awards for batting, pitching and 
other champions. 

Other things that such an organization 
might make possible would, perhaps, be 
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an arrangement whereby major league 
teams might come to draft college players 
when they have finished their collegiate 
careers rather than have them step in and 
sign college men as sophomores and juniors 
for fear some other club might beat them 
to the: player. 

Perhaps such an organization might 
make possible a code of ethics among the 
college coaches whereby none of them 
would become ivory hunters for some 
major league club. We have heard of in- 
stances, but have not “dug” into the 
stories, of some college coaches who have 
signed their own players to league con- 
tracts for a certain team before they had 
finished their college playing careers, fear- 
ing that some other scout might beat them 
to it. Such coaches cannot well serve two 
masters. Luckily, such coaches are few 
and far between. 

Undoubtedly there are numerous other 
avenues into which a collegiate baseball 


coaches organization could delve for the 
benefit of the game, not, the least of which 
might be some real coaching schools for 
high school coaches and their players in 
the various states, a thing that some col- 
leges have tried to do in various years re- 
cently passed. It would be much different 
from the major league coaching schools of 
past years which have been mainly only a 
hunt for youthful players who might show 
signs of developing into talent usable by 
the majors after a sojourn of some years 
with minor league farms. 

In fact, if an organization could be de- 
veloped with good leadership in building 
collegiate baseball, and in aiding high 
school players and their coaches to a 
greater development in the game, the 
major leagues undoubtedly would come to 
see the extreme value of such an organiza- 
tion and in coming years might extend co- 
operation which would be mutually bene- 
ficial to all. 


Perhaps a real drive to promote col- 
legiate baseball might put it in the class of 
paying sports in the colleges or at least one 
that would break even financially. It has 
been proven by a few that this can be 
done but in any event it could be made to 
fit in well with the post-war physical edu- 
cation and athletic programs, which must 
be enlarged to a considerable degree. 

If the athletic and physical education 
department heads do not hurry with a 
consistent and greatly enlarged program 
for the American youth in the post-war 
period, they are going to find that the 
armed services of the country are apt to 
demand plenty of physical education time 
in their physical education programs in 
connection with post-war military training 
for the youth of the country. It must 
come one place or the other, probably with 
the services doing less in a physical fitness 
way, if the colleges-and universities do 
more. 


Baseball and Softball for the 
Post-War Program 


LTHOUGH the merits of baseball 
A and softball—the offshoot of base- 
ball—have many times been em- 
phasized they are of such great importance 
that they will bear repeating. 

As a result of the war, an increased em- 
phasis has been put on all sports from the 
conditioning angle. Already physical edu- 
cators are preparing their post-war pro- 
grams. These, I believe, will be stepped- 
up programs and extensive in kind. As 
many worth-while sports as possible will 
be included and the programs will be far- 
reaching. 

I should like to put in a plea for base- 
ball and softball. These sports are superi- 
or to many forms of athletics in several 
respects. They do not necessarily require 
the facilities that other sports require. So- 
called scrub games may be played on sand- 
lots, city-park playgrounds; young and old 
may play them and girls enjoy the game. 

Baseball lays a strong foundation for 
future skill and expertness, delicate ac- 
curacy, fine co-ordination of mind and 
body. It fosters a spirit of athletic parti- 
cipation and leads to the formation of good 
habits of physical activity in childhood and 
youth. 

Baseball probably more than any other 
sport contributes to the success of other 
sports, such as football, track and basket- 
ball. A famous football coach is authority 
for the statement, “Most coaches, even 
football coaches, agree that a star baseball 
player would make good at any form of 
sport. He must have speed of foot and 
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By Robert L. Erd 


eye, be agile in every muscle, have a strong 
throwing arm, and be rugged and strong 
physically, to stand up under the daily 
play. 

Speaking of American successes at Olym- 
pic games, John B. Foster, editor of the 
Spalding Official Baseball Guide of 1915, 
says, “I am a’ prejudiced judge, but I be- 
lieve the whole secret of these continued 
successes is found in the kind of training 
that comes with the playing of America’s 
national game, and our competitors in oth- 
er lands may never hope to reach the 
standard of American-athletes until they 
learn this lesson and adopt our pastime. 

“The question, ‘When should the train- 
ing of a child begin?’ has been wisely an- 
swered by the statement that it should an- 
tedate his birth. The training of baseball 
may not go back quite that far, but it ap- 
proaches the time as nearly as practicable, 
for America starts training of future Olym- 
pic winners very early in life. Youngsters 
not yet big enough to attend school begin 
quickening their eyesight, and sharpening 
their wits, and strengthening their hands 
and arms and legs by playing on baseball 
fields ready at hand in the meadows of 
farms, the commons of villages and the 
parks of cities all over the land. Baseball 
combines running, jumping, throwing, and 
everything that constitutes the athletic 
events of the Olympic games. But above 
all, * imparts to the player that degree of 
confidence in competition, that indefinable 
something that enables one athlete to win 
over another who may be his physical 


equal but who is lacking the American spir- 
*it begotten of baseball. 

“An analysis of the 1912 Olympic games 
shows that the Americans showed to best 
advantage in contests where the stresses 
of competition was the hardest. In the 
dashes they were supreme; in the hurdles 
they were in a class by themselves; and in 
the high jump and pole vault, there was 
no one worthy of their steel. Whenever 
quick thinking and acting were required, 
an American was in front. Does not this 
fact prove that the American games of 
baseball enables the player to determine 
in the fraction of a second what to do to 
defeat his contestant?” 

George Moriarity, American League 
baseball player and umpire, who for sev- 
eral years has been trying to interest the 
youngsters in baseball by visiting schools 
and delivering speeches on the fundamen- 
tals of the game, says about the decrease 
in interest in the national game among the 
school boys and sandlotters: “Baseball is 
not taught on the sandlots and as a result 
the average youngster grows up with the 
idea that the Babe Ruths, and Ty Cobbs 
are born, not made. 

“As a matter of fact, no doctor, lawyer, 
or engineer who has become famous, has 
labored against stouter difficulties and ob- 
stacles than these baseball stars to reach 
the pinnacles. 

“The average school boys and sandlot- 
ters, struggling along with nothing but 
their own meager knowledge of baseball, 
eventually come to the conclusion that the 
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game is too scientific for them. 

“As the result, fully 90 per cent of the 
youngsters quit playing baseball while they 
are attending high school. It does not take 
a wizard to figure out why other sports 
have developed many stars of the first 
magnitude in the schools, while the expert 
baseball player is the exception. 

“T have found, wherever it has been pos- 
sible for me to talk to the boys informally, 
to give them the fundamentals of baseball, 
and to explain to them just what is nec- 
essary in order to succeed in the game, that 
their response is immediate and enthusias- 
tic.” 

Moriarity’s baseball sport talk, as he 
calls it, is not a technical lecture on base- 
ball. He meets with the boys informaily 
and instructs them on some of the fine 
points of the game which they must master 
if they expect to get out of the sandlot 
class. School officials have endorsed his 
plan to interest the youngsters. 

For the past several years there has been 
a decrease in interest in baseball in some 
schools. This seems to be not the fault of 
the boys so much as of the school authori- 
ties and athletic coaches. There is every 
reason to believe that their meager knowl- 
edge of the “fundamentals of baseball” and 
of the technique of coaching have caused 
the indifferent attitude of these coaches 
towards baseball. They have given over- 
emphasis to foctball, basketball, and track 
and field games, and have scheduled too 
many games, and paid too much for equip- 
ment and necessities in these sports. Base- 
ball should be given its proper place along- 
side other school athletics in a broad pro- 
gram of physical education. 

H. Addington Bruce, writing on Baseball 
and the National Life in an issue of Out- 
look magazine, says: “Veritably, baseball 
is something more than the great Ameri- 
can game—it is an American institution 
having a significant place in the life of the 
people, and consequently worthy of close 
and careful analysis. 

“Fully to grasp its significance, however, 
it is necessary to study it in the first place, 
as merely a game, and seek to determine 
wherein lies its peculiar qualities of fasci- 
nation. As a game, as something that is 
playable, it, of course, must serve the or- 
dinary ends of play. These, according to 
the best authorities on the physiology and 
psychology of play, are threefold: the ex- 
penditure of surplus nervous energy in a 
way that will not be harmful to the organ- 
ism, but, on the contrary, will give needed 
exercise to growing muscles; the develop- 
ment of traits and abilities that will after- 
wards aid the player in the serious busi- 
ness of life; and the attainment of mental 
rest through pleasurable occupation. 

“Until recently it has been customary 
to emphasize one or another of these pur- 
poses and motives as affording the sole 
reason for play. But scientists gre begin- 
ning to appreciate that all of them may be 
operant in determining the action of the 
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play impulse, one motive being influential 
in One instance, the second in another, the 
third in yet another, or all three in combi- 
nation. As between the three, though, the 
preparation motive would seem to be up- 
permost, at all events in the play of child- 
hood and youth, children instinctively fa- 
voring those games which, although they 
are completeiy unconscious of the fact, 
tend most strongly to form and establish 
the characteristics that will be most serv- 
iceable to them in later years. 

“Physical fitness, courage, honesty, pa- 
tience, the spirit of initative combined with 
due respect for lawful authority, soundness 
and quickness of judgment, self-confidence, 
self-control, cheeriness, fair-mindedness, 
and appreciation of the importance of so- 
cial solidarity, of team play—these are 
traits requisite as never before for success 
in the life of an individual and of a nation. 
They are traits developed to some extent 
by all outdoor games played by groups of 
competitors. But, it is sate to say that no 
other game—not even footbali—develops 
them as does baseball.” : 

One needs to attend only a few games, 
whether played by untrained school boys 
or by the most expert professionals, to ap- 
preciate the great value of baseball as an 
all-round developmental agent. Habit of 
sobriety and self-control are established in 
the players if only from the necessity of 
keeping in good condition in order to ac- 
quit themselves creditably and hold a place 
on the team. Patience, dogged persist- 
ence, the pluck that refuses to acknowl- 
edge either weariness or defeat, are essen- 
tial to the mastery of the fine points of 
batting, fielding or pitching—a mastery 
which in turn brings with it a feeling of 
self-confidence that eventually will go far 
in helping its possessor achieve success off, 
as well as on, the diamond. It takes cour- 
age of a high order to play infield positions, 
as they ought to be played, for example, 
when stolen bases are imminent; and, for 
that matter, it takes courage to steal, too, 
when the runner knows that he is likely to 
be blocked off by some courageous infielder 
of the type of the two Wagners of Pirate 
and Red Sox fame. So too, courage, and 
plenty of it, is needed at the bat—courage 
not simply to face the swiftly moving ball, 
but to crowd the plate, so as to handicap 
the pitcher in his efforts to perform suc- 
cessfully and expeditiously the work of 
elimination. 

As an agent in the development of team 
spirit and self-forgetfulness, baseball is no 
less notable. The term sacrifice hit elo- 
quently expresses one phase of the game 
which must leave on all playing it an in- 
delible impression of the importance in all 
affairs of life of unselfish co-operation. The 
extent, indeed, to which baseball tends to 
inculeate the lesson of subordination of 
self for the common good is well shown by 
a little story the writer heard not long ago 
regarding two professional baseball play- 
ers. One was the shortstop, the other the 





second baseman of a major league team, 
and consequently they were required by 
the duties of their positions to work more 
closely together than any other members 
of the club except the pitcher and catcher. 
One day, the story goes, they had a quar- 
rel, so bitter that for the remainder of the 
season they did not address a word to each 
other when off the diamond. But, once the 
umpire had cried “Play ball!”, their an- 
tagonism was temporarily stopped, and 
they fought the common foe in a complete 
accord as though they had been the best 
of friends. Surely a game that can devel- 
op such a social consciousness, and con- 
science, is a game of which any nation may 
be proud, and to which it may well feel 
indebted. 

Besides aiding powerfully in physical 
and moral development, baseball is also a 
splendid mind-builder. The ability to think 
for oneself, and to think- quickly, is fos- 
tered by the duties of its every position, 
as well as by the complicated problems 
that are constantly arising in its swiftly 
changing course of events. Time and again, 
games have been won, or the way has been 
cleared to victory, by the quickness of a 
player or a manager in appreciating the 
possibilities of a critical situation, and in- 
stantly making a definite plan of campaigir 
to meet. the emergency. 

Lacking the strength, skill, and experi- 
ence of the professional player, the school- 
boy whose efforts are confined to the dia- 
mond of the vacant lot or public park 
plays the game under precisely the same 
rules as the professional, and with no less 
zest and earnestness, and profits corre- 
spondingly. To be sure, in playing it, he 
does not for an instant realize that he is 
thereby helping to prepare himself for the 
important struggles of matufity. He plays 
it because he finds it good fun, because in . 
its variety and rapidity of action, in the 
comparative ease with which its funda- 
mental principles may be learned, and in 
its essentially co-operative yet competitive 
character, it affords an intensely pleasur- 
able occupation. It is, in truth, a game 
which makes an irresistible appeal to the 
instincts of youths and adolescents as well 
as grown-up people, because it so admir- 
ably meets the principal objects of play, 
mental rest through enjoyment, exercise 
for muscles and nerves, and healthy expen- 
diture of surplus nervous energy. 

Baseball is more pearly adapted to the 
physical condition of the average student 
body than is any other of the major school 
sports. It is played under the most favor- 
able physical conditions and the lungs of 
the players are constantly filled with the 
purest air available. The baseball player 
needs only that good every-day-physical- 
condition that all should strive to main- 
tain; he plays the game and need give no 
worry over the possibility in later life of 
paying the price for physical overstrain 
in sport. It is not necessary to spend added 
time in building up either his wind or his 
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Illustration 1— A Good Stance — Side 
View. Notice the perfect body balance. The - 
pole in the rear is aligned through the center 
of the body. The boxer is im excellent posi- 
tion to advance or retreat. Note that both 
legs are flexed, and the toe of the rear foot 
is pointed diagonally forward and not to the 


side. The heel of the rear foot is slightly 
raised. The front foot is flat on the mat, but 
the body weight is carried on the ball of the 
foot. 

Illustration 2 shows a good stance—Front 
View. Note the straight line on the mat. 
The rear foot is correctly lateral and to the 
rear of the front foot. This affords a four- 
point foundation, which permits the boxer 
to advance, retreat, or to move his head 
laterally for slips and ducks. Note the legs 





are flexed and both toes are pointing diagon- 
ally forward. 

Illustration 3—An Off-Balance Forward 
Stance. This stance is incorrect since the 
head is over the front foot and the boxer 
cannot advance by lifting the front foot 
first. Note the rear leg is straight and the 
right toe is pointed to the side. These two 
points are incorrect. Note the alignment of 
the pole in relation to the body. A boxer 
from this position can retreat and counter- 
punch, 

Illustration 4 shows another incorrect 
stance. The head is over the rear foot, thus 
preventing the boxer from the cérrect re- 
treat by lifting the rear foot first. From this 
position, the boxer can advance successfully 
for combination blows. 

Illustration 5—A Correct Advance. Note 
the front foot is slightly off the mat. The 
drive, the snap, or the lh comes from the 
rear leg. Note also that the left hand is 
partly extended. As the left foot makes con- 
tact with the floor, the left jab should make 
contact with full arm extension. 

Illustration 6—A Correct Retreat. Note 
that the rear foot is slightly raised first and 
that the legs are already flexed before the 
start of retreat. The drive, the snap, and the 
push come from the front foot. 

Illustration 7 shows correct footwork for 
the left hook. The boxer’s first step is to 
move the front foot forward first, toe point- 
ing forward much like on a left jab. The 
foot will land a little more to the left than 


: Boxing 





on a jab since the left hook comes from a 
lateral angle and this wide position offers a 
better foundation and driving force. This 
illustration shows the second step of the left 
hook. Note that the toe is not forward now 
but has turned in the direction of the blow. 
Note also that the left elbow is flexed when 
a left hook is delivered. 

Illustration 8—Footwork for Infighting. 
Note that the right foot has been moved for- 
ward, and that the toe of the right foot is 
nearly aligned with the heel of the left foot. 
The legs are flexed and the hands are low 
and ~—s on the inside of the opponent’s 
two hands. The heel of the rear foot is stili 
slightly raised. From this position, the boxer 


, has a good solid lateral stance, but cannot 


advance or retreat as effectively. 
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strength to guard against the strain of a 
hard-fought game. 

Baseball is a good balancer of different 
groups of small and big muscles. In itself, 
it contains exercises of free play of muscles. 
It tends to prevent the condition com- 
monly known as muscle-bound, and to 
keep free motion in the shoulders, arms, 
and legs. The physical and mental sup- 
pleness, buoyancy, and relaxation which it 
produces are of vital importance in making 
up the ideal athletic-type, as well as citi- 
zen-type, in every-day life. 

In seeking the attainment of 100 per 
cent participation in sports in schools and 
colleges, the organization, supervision, in- 


struction, and training of intramural base- 
ball and varsity baseball teams should hold 
a high place. 

Our sports are not self-centered; the 
physical fitness of the player is not their 
only end and object, the game’s the thing. 
This objectivity of our sports reflects the 
objectivity of our people, which is certain- 
ly a strong element of our national sanity. 
It is clearly indicated in our partiality for 
games of ball. Most of our popular games 
are played with an object—a ball. Base- 
ball is essentially a ball game as basket- 
ball, football, handball, golf, tennis and the 
like. It was designed in its present form by 
an American ninety-seven years ago and 





is played in schoolyards, in village streets, 
on sandlots, and or in great stadiums. It 
is our national sport. 

Baseball not only develops the body, but 
it also develops in a man keenness of ob- 
servation and quickness of perspection. It 
makes him react instantaneously so that 
his decisions are prompt. It develops in- 
itiative more than anything else does. A 
man learns to think quickly in an emer- 
gency, to be strategic, to watch his oppon- 
ent, and to outwit him if possible. He 
learns the invaluable lesson of co-opera- 
tion, of teamwork. He learns to be a game 
loser when he must, and a generous win- 
ner when he can. 


The Optimum Distribution of Effort 
in the 150-Yard Back Stroke 


By Dan Kinsey 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Oberlin College 


NE of the most frequent questions 
that the swimming coach is asked 


by his back-stroke candidates con- - 


cerns the pacing of their races. He wants 
to know how fast he should swim his first 
fifty and his first one hundred yards in or- 
der to get his best time. Just how is the 
swimming coach to answer these ques- 
tions? It was with this coaching problem 
in mind that an investigation was made. 

More specifically, then, the investigation 
seeks the answers to three questions: 

1. How do the champion back strokers 
distribute their energy in the 150-yard 
back stroke? 

2. Do the better champions distribute 
their energy any differently than the lesser 
champions? 

3. Can one establish a chart of the opti- 
mum distribution of times based on the 
pattern of the champions that would be 
of service to the mediocre swimmer as well 
as to the champion? 

QUESTION 1. How do the champion 
back strokers distribute their energy in 
the 150-yard back stroke? 

The champions selected for study were 
those who swam in the finals of the annual 
National Collegiate back stroke champion- 
ships. Fortunately, the annual Swimming 


Guide has published these times ever’ since - 


the 1938 swimming championships... These 
recorded times cover the performances of 
thirty-nine champion back strokers. How 
did they distribute their energies? What 
was their pattern? 

In order to determine any swimmer’s 
racing pattern, his actual times for the 
fifty and hundred were subtracted from 
his theoretical even times, that is, the 
times he would have made had he swum 
his race evenly all through the 150 yards. 
The remainder or deviation from even 
time establish the racing pattern of that 
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Optimum Timing in the 150-Yard 


Back Stroke 
EXAMPLE 
50 100 150 
Even Time......... 35.0 1:100 1:45. 
Champion’s Pattern.-3.3 -2.7 0.0 


Optimum Time..... 31.7 1:073 1:45.0 
Optimum Times 





50 100 150 
26.7 573 1:30 
27.0 58.0 1:31 
274 58.6 1:32 
27.7 59.3 1:33 
28.0 1:00.0 1:34- 
28.4 1:00.6 1:35 
28.7 1:013 1:36 
29.0 1:02.0 1:37 
29.4 1:02.6 1:38 
29.7 1:03.3 1:39 
30.0 1:04.0 1:40 
30.4 1:04.6 1:41 
30.7 1:05.3 1:42 
31.0 1:06.0 1:43 
31.4 1:06.6 1:44 
31.7 1:07.3 1:45 
32.0 1:08.0 1:46 
32.4 1:08.6 1:47 
32.7 1:09.3 1:48 
33.0 1:10.0 1:49 
33.4 1:10.66 1:50 
33.7 1:113 1:51 
34.0 1:12.0 1:52 
34.4 1:12.6 1:53 
34.7 1:133 1:54 
35.0 1:140 1:55 
35.4 1:14.6 1:56 
35.7 1:153 1:57 
36.0 1:16.0 1:58 
36.4 1:16.5 1:59 
36.7 1:173 2:00 








50 100 150 
Even times......... 35.0 1:10.00 1:45. 
Actual times........ 31.8 1:07.7 1:45.0 
Racing pattern..... 3.2 23 0.0 


This procedure was carried through for 
each of the thirty-nine back stroke cham- 
pions and then an average racing pattern 
was established. 

This pattern of the champions proved 
to be as follows: 

50 100 150 
3.3 -2.7 0.0 

How then do the champion back strok- 
ers distribute their energy in the 150-yard 
back stroke? They swim their first fifty 
3.3 seconds faster than their even time 
and their first hundred 2.7 seconds faster 
than their even time for that distance. 
QUESTION 2..Do the better champions 

distribute their energies any differently 

than the lesser champions? 

The answer to this question was deter- 
mined rather simply. All thirty-nine of 
the champions’ times were ranked in de- 
scending order, from the fastest (1:33.5) 
to the slowest (1:43.4). These were then 
divided into four equal groups and average 
racing patterns were figured for each of 
the groups. The results were as follows: 

Average Racing Patterns by Quarters 


50 100 
Highest Quarter.............. 3.1 -2A4 
Second Quarter............... 33 -2.7 
Pies Guests: . i.cy......... 34 -29 
Fourth Quarter.............. 33 -2.6 

Average Racing Pattern by Halves 

3 i a 32 -2.6 
a5 és acs aos acd os 34 -28 


Apparently there is a slight tendency for 
the upper half and upper quarters to devi- 
ate less from even time than the lower half 
and quarters. 

Do the better champions distribute their 
energies any differently than the lesser 
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champions? The better champions have a 

slight tendency to swim more evenly 

throughout their races. 

QUESTION 3. Can one establish a chart 
of the optimum distribution of times 


based on the pattern of the champions 
that would be of service to the mediocre 
swimmer as well as to the champions? 
This was done by establishing even 
times for each of the full seconds from 


1:30 to 2:00. From these even times the 
champions racing patterns (-3.3; -2.7; 
0.0) were subtracted. In this way, the op- 
timum time table for the 150-yard back 
stroke was established. 


Planning an Intramural Track and Field 
Program in a Large High School 


based on the interests and needs of the 


boys. 


Interests and Needs Considered in 
Setting Up the Program 


Preliminary survey tests given to all the 
boys in the regular physical education 
classes indicated that a majority of the 
boys in this group were unable to do the 
so-called standard events of the interschool 
program, such as the 100- and 200-yard 
dashes, the quarter, half and mile runs and 
the high hurdles. Those who were able to 
do the events had such poor technique 
that the activity was not enjoyable to the 
boys and in many cases dangerous for 
them. Accurate information concerning 
the individual history and techniques of 
the events was totally lacking among the 
boys. 

From these observations it was con- 
cluded that: 

1. A program of instruction including 
history, techniques and training methods 
for each event needed to be set up. 

2. The various events included in the 
program must be within the limits of the 
ablities of the boys participating. 

3. Standards of achievement must be 
based on the abilities of the boys partici- 
pating. 

4. The boys needed to have continued 
opportunity to participate in the activities 
in order to improve their individual tech- 
niques and achievements. 

5. The program for the three years of 
senior high school must be progressive so 
that interest will be maintained. 


Setting Up a Program of Instruction 
To Maintain Interest Through the 
Three Years of High School. 


In order to obtain the best available 
material for the instructional program, all 
available text books in track and field ac- 
tivities were consulted, and all issues of 
current athletic magazines were read and 
such material as was adaptable, was clear- 
ly illustrated and simply written in a form 
best suited for the boys in the group. 

For the boys in their first semester in 
high school the following events were in- 
cluded: The 100-yard dash, 60-yard, 30 
inch hurdles (4 hurdles), shot put, high 
jump and broad jump. A three weeks’ 
instructional program was divided among 


the various events, each boy being given - 
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instruction in each of the five events, and 
at the end of the instructional period tak- 
ing an individual achievement test in each 
of the five events. 

For the boys in their second semester in 
high school, the following events were in- 
cluded: The 220-yard dash, 440-yard dash, 
60-yard 30-inch hurdles (4 hurdles), 110- 
yard 30-inch hurdles (4 hurdles), the foot- 
ball throw for distance and the pole vault. 
A three weeks instructional program was 
so planned as to include all the events 
listed for the second semester. At the end 
of the instructional period, each boy in- 
structed in these events was given an in- 
dividual test in the four events named 
first in the list for second semester stu- 
dents, and one additional event which the 
boy chose from the remainder of the list 
of events. 

At the conclusion of the first year in 
high school the boys experienced sprinting, 
middle-distance running, broad jumping, 
high jumping, low hurdling, pole vaulting, 
shot putting and throwing the football. 

During the junior year in high school, 
an additional three weeks of instruction 
was given in track and field activities 
each semester. Tests were given in very 
much the same way as during the first 
year. All the events taken up in the first 
year were reviewed and distance running 
was included. Each boy then chose five 
events in which he wished to be tested. 
The number of points the boy scored in 
his five events on .the achievement scales, 


developed for this purpose, determined the ~ 


grade he earned in track and field achieve- 
ment, , 

At the conclusion of the program in the 
senior year each boy in the regular physi- 
cal education classes has had instruction, 
has had opportunity for participation and 
has been tested in all of the types of events 
offered in the intramural and interschool 
track and field program. 

The test results were recorded on indi- 
vidual report sheets, scored against the 
achievement scales, bound and _filed for 
reference. ; 

These records are available to the pupil 
and instructor at all times, and serve as 
means of motivation for the pupil and as 
a source of information in understanding 
the problems of the individual pupil. They 
serve also as a source of material which 
when treated statistically serves as a 
means of improving the program of track 
and field activities. 


Need for Continued Opportunity 
for Participation 


Additional opportunity for participation 
for the individual pupil needs to be pro- 
vided for those who have special interests 
or abilities in the various events. 

At the Sacramento Senior High School 
each boy enrolled in physical education is 
supplied with an individual steel locker in 
which gymnasium suits, shoes and supplies 
may be stored. A quarter-mile track, 
jumping and pole-vaulting pits with raised 
and leveled runways, shot-put rings, hur- 
dles, jumping and pole-vaulting standards 
are avaiiable on the field. Other necessary 
supplies may be checked out from the sup- 
ply room by the individual student. Show- 
ers and towels are available for those who 
participate in the program. Special in- 
struction may be obtained from the track 
and field instructors at any time. 

This makes it possible for the boy to 
practice after school hours, whenever he 
desires, in addition to the regularly sched- 
uled class instruction. 

It will be noted that no mention has 
been made of interschool or varsity track 
and field activities in the school. 

The intramural program herein de- 
scribed serves a purpose quite different 
and independent of the usual track and 
field program of the high school by giving 
boys an opportunity to compete under 
conditions of equalized competition. 

It is altogether possible, however, that 
a boy may be led into interschool track 
and field activities through the instruc- 
tional program outlined above. If such be 
the case it will probably not occur until 
the boy has had at least the basic training 
in the fundamentals of all the types of 
events offered in the interschool track and 
field activities and until he has achieved 
better-than-average results in one or more 
of the events. Interschool track and field 
activities may then add additional pleas- 
ures to his participation. When the boy 
becomes a member of the interschool track 
and field team, he may no longer compete 
in the intramural program herein outlined. 


Evaluating the Work of the 
Individual Pupil 


The achievement scales developed for 
evaluating the work of the individual pupil 
are based on the presumption that the 
maximum, mean and minimum achieve- 
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ment of a group of sophomore boys is 
usually lower than that of a corresponding 
number of junior boys of the same athletic 
classification in the same event in the same 


school. That the maximum, mean, and | 
minimum achievement of junior boys is | 


usually lower than that of a comparable 
group of senior boys in the same athletic 
classification. 

Investigations tend to indicate that par- 
ticularly during the adolescent years age, 
weight, and height correlate positively with 
maturity. Maturity correlates positively 
with achievement in track and field ac- 
tivities. 

Following this type of reasoning, the 
mature boys should be required to achieve 
on a higher level than the less mature 
boys. The achievement scales developed 
for this program tend to compensate 
differences in the maturity of the boys. 


For example: Note (Forms I, II and III). | 


If a junior pupil of the “A” classifica- 
tion runs the 100-yard dash in 12.0, he 
scores 583 points; a sophomore student in 
the same classification who runs the 100- 
yard dash in 12.0 seconds scores 750 
points. 

If a junior pupil of “B” classification 
runs the 100-yard dash in 12.0 seconds, he 
scores 750 points, but if a sophomore stu- 
dent of the same classification runs it in 
12.0 seconds, he scores 812 points. 

If a junior of “C”’ classification runs the 
100-yard dash in 12.0 seconds, he scores 
812 points, but the sophomore boy of the 
same classification who runs it in 12.0 
seconds scores 875 points. 

As indicated earlier in this article, the 
boys are classified as follows: 





A boy weighing 160 pounds .......... 160 
Six feet tall (inches x two) ........ 144 
Eighteen years old (months)....... 216 

TOTAL) 4k 4s 2% 520 


“A” classification (over 474 expo- 
nents) 





A boy weighing 130 pounds .......... 130 
rrr a5: 120 
Sixteen years old (months)......... 192 

pits | SS. 442 


“B” classification (over 429 and less 
than 460 exponents) 





A boy weighing 120 pounds ...... Weer i. 
eS awe 120 
Fifteen years old (months)......... 180 

jb yt Ue: 420 


“C” classification (less than 430 expo- 
nents) 
Boys taking physical education are 


graded at the end of each semester. The | 


grade given is a composite of grades in 
subject knowledge, subject accomplish- 
ment, personal responsibility and social re- 
sponsibility. 








Subject accomplishment. in track and | 
field is determined by the score made in 


the achievement scales as follows: 
Over 4000 points ............../ A Grade 
‘2500-4000 points ......... B Grade 
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1500-2500 points ......... C Grade 
500-1500 points ......... D Grade 
Less than 500 points ........... F Grade 


By classifying the boys into their proper 
groups and scoring each achievement ac- 
cording to the achievement scales for that 
level, the work of the individual student 
may be evaluated. 

The track and field program as a whole 
in the school is evaluated in the following 
manner: 

1. Determine to what extent each boy in 
the regular physical education classes has 
had opportunity to receive instruction, op- 
portunity for participation, has been tested 
individually in five events for a pentathlon 
score, and has the results recorded for 
further reference for the pupil and instruc- 
tor. 

2. Determine to what extent the inter- 
ests and needs of the individual pupil have 
been taken care of. 

3. Determine to what extent the interest 
of pupils has increased in track and field 
activities, by checking the number of stu- 
dents who have participated in activities 
beyond that required in the course of 
study. 

4. Determine to what extent achieve- 
ments of all the groups in any given year 
compare with the previous years. 

If reasonable success has been experi- 
enced in the school in each of the four 
points during the process of the program, 
it may be assumed that the program has 
fulfilled the objectives originally set up. 

The present intramural track and field 
system is an outgrowth of the interests 
and needs of the boys in the school, as 
indicated through preliminary survey tests, 
and resulting courses of instruction, tests, 
and the development and use of achieve- 
ment scales for evaluating the work of the 
individual pupil. 

An evaluation of the entire program in- 
dicates that opportunities for participation 
in track and field activities have been in- 
creased, that the needs and interests of 


the individual pupils have been taken care 
of in an educationally sound manner, that 
interest in track and field activities has in- 
creased each succeeding semester, and that 
the achievements of the groups have con- 
stantly improved since the inauguration of 
the present plan. The program appears to 
have fulfilled a long felt need in the Sacra- 
mento Senior High School. 


Form I 
ACHIEVEMENT SCALES 
100 Yard Dash 
As 

Seniors and Juniors Sophomores 
11.1 1000 11.3 1000 
112 970 11.4 970 
113 916 11.5 916 
114 875 11.6 875 
115 843 11.7 8438 
116 812 11.8 812 
11.7 781 11.9 781 
11.8 750 12.0 750 
119 667 12.1 667 
12.0 583 122 583 
12.1 500 123 500 
12.2 417 124 417 
123 333 12.5 333 
12.4 250 12.6 250 
125 194 12.7 194 
126 125 128 125 
12.7 104 12.9 104 
128 84 13.0 84 
129 63 13.1 63 
13.0 31 132 31 
13.1 or 13.3 or 
More 1 More 1 


Note: For all performances better than 
the maximum add 30 points for each tenth 
second less than 11.1 to 1000 points. 


Form II 
ACHIEVEMENT SCALES 
100 Yard Dash 
As 
Seniors and Juniors Sophomores 
11.3 1000 11.5 1000 
114 970 ' 11.6 970 
115 916 11.7 916 
116 875 11.8 875 


11.7 842 119 843 
11.8 812 12.0 812 
119 781 12.1 781 
12.0 750 122 750 
12.1 667 12.3 667 
122 583 124 583 
123 500 12.5 500 
124 417 12.6 417 
12.5 333 12.7 333 
12.6 250 12.8 250 
12.7 194 129 194 
12.8 125 13.0 125 
129 104 13.1 104 
13.0 8&4 13.2 84 
13.1 63 13.3 63 
132. 31 134 31 
13.3 or 13.5. or 
More 1 More 1 


For all performances above the maxi- 
mum add 30 points for each tenth second 
better than 11.3 to 1000 points. 


Foro III 
ACHIEVEMENT SCALES 
Juniors Sophomores 
11.5 1000 11.7 1000 
11.6 970 11.8 970 
11.7 916 119 916 
11.8 875 12.0 875 
119 843 12.1 848 
120 812 122 812 
12.1 781 123 781 
122 759 12.4 750 
123 667 12.5 667 
12.4 583 12.6 583 
12.5 500 12.7 500 
12.6 417 12.8 417 
12.7 333 129 333 
12.8 250 13.0 250 
129 194 13.1 194 
13.0 125 132 125 
13.1 104 13.3 104 
13.2 84 13.4 8&4 
133 68 31.5 63 
13.4 31 13.6 31 
13.5 or 1 13.7 or 1 
more more 


Above maximum, add 30 points for each 
tenth second. 


Footwork and Co-Ordination of Play 
Around Second Base 


side or stepping back away from the base 
and the anan sliding in. To make this 
clearer to a young player, it could be 
stated as follows. The shortstop may 
catch the ball slightly to the rear, at the 
right of the base, step across his left foot 
with his right foot and tag the base, then 
step to his right, pivot and throw, or he 
may hop back to the right and then throw, 
or he may tag the base with his left foot, 
then step his right toward third, and pivot 
as he throws. 


The Most Difficult Double Play 
The most difficult double play to time 
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(Continued from page 12) 
correctly is the one involving a hard-hit 
ball to the pitcher which gets to him in- 
stantly. If the pitcher cuts loose with a 
throw over the base, the timing may be 
too fast to allow the shortstop or the sec- 
ond baseman to cover the bag. If he de- 
lays, it may throw off his accuracy. How 
can it be adjusted? One way is to have 
the pitcher throw to a spot about two or 
three strides ahead of the shortstop, as he 
approaches the base, and then he can do 
one thing at a time, namely, catch the ball, 
and then touch the base. If the pitcher 
throws to the base, the shortstop must do 
two things at once, catch the ball and tag 
the base at the same time, adjusting him- 


self if the ball is low or wide, recover and 
get his throw away to first. 


Other Co-ordination Tips 


Talking to and Coaching Each Other. 
A good pair of players who can talk to or 
coach, each other is invaluable. They pre- 
pare one another to break up the attack 
of the opponents. This talking makes 
smooth action if there is a likely steal, 
clearly indicating as to who shall take the 
throw and as to who shall back up on the 
throw. It designates who shall stay in 
position on the next pitch while the other 
covers the bag, if there might be a hit-arid- 
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run play. It clears, and makes smooth, 
the necessary action if there is a single 
with a runner on first who may try for 
third as explained earlier in this article. 
It makes it clear whether to play early or 
late game short infield positions. One ex- 
perienced player who can talk can make 
the inexperienced player become efficient 
quickly. 

General Rules of Position Play. If play- 
ers can be guided by the general rules for 
playing their positions, they will become 
a smoothly working team. Rule One is to 
play the ball and do not let it play you. 
This makes aggressive fielding and pays 
dividends. Rule Two applies to double- 
play action. It guides as to the types of 
throws to be made. It is stated as follows: 
If you move straight toward the hit ball or 
toward the base in fielding it, you should 
oss the ball to your partner’s heart and 
two paces ahead of him, but if you move 





away from your base, you must throw the 
ball, but throw it chest high because it | 
can be easily seen, easily caught, and eas- | 
ily gotten away with speed. 

Rule three—practice diligently without | 
horse-play and remember that you will be | 
able to have a “clear head” for thinking | 
under pressure until you have made your | 
footwork and techniques into skillful hab- | 
its that allow you to do them without | 
thought. This allows your head to be-| 


come a “clear head” and you are free to| | 
think about “inside baseball” which is ‘| . 


thing that has caused many Americans to 
make baseball their life work. 

A final tip may help and that is the idea 
that the lad who can think under fire is | 
a trained athlete. In baseball he aan 
himself as he approaches the ball to aaa 
it, and as he approaches the base to take | 
a throw. In basketball, it is the adjust- 
ment and timing as he approaches the bas- | 


ket to score a goal. If he is too close or) Ft 


under the backboard, he misses many | 
sure scores. If he adjusts himself correct- | 
ly, he is a “sure shot.” In baseball, it is | 
also the preparation of his mind and his 
partner’s to play the next pitch. After 
each pitch, he has an interval in which to 
get ready for the new situation. So, the 
trained athlete is able to “think without 
confusion when under fire” and has a 
“clear head.” 


Boxing Department 
Facilities 
and Safety Gear 


(Continued from page 15) 


in the study of fundamentals. Article Four 
will show how limitation to specific blows 
in sparring sessions will speed up learning 
and prevent injury. Article Five will have 
methods of drilling and teaching the rapid 
evelopment of the left jab and the cor- 
rect methods for gaining and developing 
power in the straight right, and Article 
Six will have drills for the development of 





one of the beginners’ weaknesses, footwork. 
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A Review of Literature 
Pertaining to Running Events 


By W. W. Tuttle 


University of Iowa 


/ 


turned to track and field competi- 

tion. The review of literature pre- 
sented at this time is confined to certain 
aspects of running, and especially to start- 
ing in the sprints. Reprints of several of 
the articles reviewed are available to 
coaches and trainers. 

Westerlund, J. H. and Tuttle, W. W. 
Relationship between Running Events in 
Track and Reaction Time. Research Qr. 
2: (Oct. 1981) 96-100. This experiment 
was undertaken in order to determine if 
there was any significant difference be- 
tween the reaction time of those running 
the short races and those who specialized 
in the distance events. Speed in running, 
also, was correlated with reaction time. 
Thirty-two varsity track men were used 
as subjects. The group included three 
champion sprinters. 

The data showed that the champion 
sprinters had a significantly faster reaction 
time than the other sprinters studied. In 
fact, the slowest responding champion had 
a faster reaction time than any other in- 
dividual in the group. 

The data also showed that the sprinters 
as a group had the fastest reaction time, 
while the middle-distance men were next, 
and the distance men were the slowest. 

It was found that there is a high posi- 
tive correlation (.863) between speed in 
running forty-five yards and reaction time. 

Lautenbach, Ruth and Tuttle, W. W. 
The Relationship between Reflex Time and 
Running Events in Track. Research Qr. 
8: (Oct. 1982) 188-143. This experiment 
is a continuation of the work reported by 
Westerlund and Tuttle, and was carried 
out in a similar manner except reflex time 
instead of reaction time was studied as a 
basic characteristic of runners. Twenty 
athletes, including two champions, were 
used as subjects. The data showed that 
there was a high positive correlation be- 
tween reflex time and speed in running. 
The experiment also showed that the 
sprinters had the shortest reflex time, the 
distance men the longest, while middle-dis- 
tance runners fell somewhere in between. 
The data seem to show that one of the 
prerequisites of a sprinter is a fast reflex 
time, but in the case of distance runners, 
this qualification is not so essential. 

Walker, George A. and Hayden, Thomas 
C. The Optimum Time for Holding a 
Sprinter between the “Set” and the Stimu- 
lus (Gun Shot). Research Qr. 4: (May 
1988) 124-130. This experiment was un- 
dertaken in order to determine the length 


4 HORTLY, attention will again be 
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of holding time on the marks which would 
give sprinters, in general, the greatest ad- 
vantage in the start of the sprint race. 
Twenty-seven men varying in ability from 
champions to those who had had practi- 
cally no sprinting experience, were used as 
subjects. They started the sprint a total 
of 4368 times, with holding times of 1.0 
sec., 1.2 secs., 1.4 secs., 1.6 secs., and 1.8 
secs. A summary of the data showed that 
a holding time as short as 1.0 sec. did not 
give the sprinter time to get ready, while 
if he was held as long as 1.8 secs., he was 
past the peak of readiness. It was con- 
cluded that 1.5 secs., was the optimum 
time to hold a sprinter in the “set” posi- 
tion. 

Hayden, Thomas C. and Walker, George 
A. A Comparison of the Starting Time of 
Runners Using Holes in the Track and 
Starting Blocks. Research Qr. 4: (May 
1933) 117-123. This experiment was car- 
ried out in order to settle any controversy 
which might arise relative to the advant- 
age given a sprinter by use of starting 
blocks. The subjects used in the experi- 
ment included ten champion sprinters, 
eleven high-class sprinters, five men who 
had had some experience in sprinting and 
two exceptional athletes without track ex- 
perience. The data showed, that without 
exception the starting blocks gave the 
sprinters a time advantage in getting off 
the marks. *Even those who were accus- 
tomed to starting from holes in the track 
got started faster when they used blocks. 

Bresnahan, George T. A Study of the 
Movement Pattern in Starting the Race 
from the Crouch Position. Research Qr. 6: 
(March 1984) Supplement No. 1. pp. 1-11. 
In order to demonstrate the sequence of 
movements which a sprinter follows in 
leaving his marks, electrical equipment was 
arranged so as to record the instant the 
contacts with the track were broken. Data 
were collected from twenty-eight right- 
handed sprinters, one left-handed sprinter 
and four who were ambidextrous. The 
right-handed sprinters followed the move- 
ment sequence of left hand, right hand, 
right foot, then left foot. The right-handed 
sprinters placed their right foot on the 
back block, and executed the movements 
in the order named, without exception. 
The sequence of the left-handed sprinter 
was right hand, left hand, left foot, then 
right foot. The left foot was placed on the 
back block, and the movements were exe- 
cuted as described. The ambidextrous 
group executed a mixed pattern with their 
arms, even though they always placed the 


same foot back. It is concluded that the 
sequence of movement in leaving the 
marks from a crouch position is reflex, de- 
pending on the handedness of the sprinter. 

Dickinson, A. D. The Effect of Foot 
Spacing on Starting Time and Speed in 
Sprinting, and the Relation of Physical 
Measurements to Foot Spacing. Research 
Qr. 5: (March 19384) Supplement No. 1 
pp. 12-19. This investigation was prompted 
by a lack of agreement among coaches as 
to where the feet should be placed relative 
te the starting line. The author investi- 
gated four types of starts which he desig- 
nated (1) elongated, (2) medium (3) 
bunch or bullet and (4) natural. Data 
were collected from twenty-six trained 
sprinters, each sprinter making thirty-two 
starts. The data showed that the bunch 
or bullet start yielded a significantly faster 
starting time than any of the others while 
the elongated start gave significantly 
slower times. The other types of starts 
studied yielded starting times that fell 
somewhere between the bunch and the 
elongated. This research also showed that, 
when the bunch start was used, it took 
significantly less time to cover the first 
seven and a half feet of the sprint distance 
than when any of the other types were em- 
ployed. The elongated start resulted in a 
longer elapsed time in covering the same 
distance. It was also shown that the dis- 
tance which the front block should be 
placed from the starting line is independ- 
ent of the type of start used, but depends 
on the height of the sprinter. The distance 
from the starting line that the back block 
is placed depends on the length of the leg 
and thigh of the sprinter. 

Kistler, J. W. A Study of the Distribu- 
tion of the Force Exerted upon the Blocks 
in Starting the Sprint from Various Start- 
ing Positions. Research Qr. 5: (March 
1984) Supplement No. 1, pp. 27-32. This 
experiment was performed so as to have 
accurate information at hand relative to 
just how the sprinter distributes force 
against the blocks in starting a race. Up 
to this time, no experimental evidence had 
been published relative to this point. 
Thirty trained sprinters were used as sub- 
jects. Scales, modified to meet the re- 
quirements of the experimental conditions, 
were substituted for starting blocks. Each 
sprinter started ten times, each from four 
starting positions, that is, using the bunch, 
the elongated, the medium starts in addi- 
tion to the natural start selected by the 
sprinter himself. The data showed the fol- 
lowing: 
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1. Force is exerted by both legs regard- 
less of starting position. 

2. The force exerted against the front 
block is relatively constant, regardless of 
the type of start employed. 

3. As the front-back distance between 
the blocks is increased, the force exerted 
against the back block is increased. 

4. When the anterior-posterior distance 
between the blocks becomes approximately 
twenty inches the force exerted by the legs 
is equal. 

5. When the anterior-posterior distance 
between the blocks exceeds twenty inches, 
the force exerted against the back block 
exceeds that exerted against the front 
block. 

6. The total force exerted by a sprinter 
in leaving his marks varies directly with 
the anterior-posterior distance between 
the blocks. 

Obviously, the question of how much 
force is exerted by a sprinter when he 
leaves his marks, and how this force is 
distributed between the two legs may be 
answered that it depends on his foot spac- 
ing. 

Carson, Gilbert. The Effect of the In- 
tensity of the Stimulus on Starting Time. 
Athletic Jr. 15: (May 1985). The experi- 
menter used various caliber guns to start 
the sprint in order to see if the loudness 
of the report was an influencing factor in 
starting time. The guns employed were 
the “Scotch gun” (two boards), cap pis- 


tol, the 22-caliber, and the 42-caliber re- 
volvers. Twenty-five trained sprinters 
were used as subjects. Each subject made 
twenty starts with each gun. The data 
showed that the intensity of the report of 
the gun is not a determing factor in start- 
ing time. 

White, Ray A. The Effect of Hip Eleva- 
tion on Starting Time in the Sprint. Re- 
search Qr. 6: (October 1985) 128-133, 
Supplement No. 2. The object of this ex- 
periment was to determine the effect of 
the angle of elevation of the hips in rela- 
tion to the shoulders, on starting time. 
Twenty-four trained sprinters were used 
as subjects. The procedure was to allow 
the sprinter to assume his natural position 
on the marks in the “set” position. Using 
the natural hip elevation as a starting 
point, a position was selected lower than 
normal and one higher than normal. Each 
sprinter made twenty-one starts from each 
position. The data showed the following: 

1. The natural position which sprinters 
assume is one in which the hips are ele- 
vated above the shoulders, the angle vary- 
ing from four to eighteen degrees, the aver- 
age being ten degrees. 

2. When the natural angle is lowered 
so that the trunk approaches a position 
parallel with the track, starting time is 
significantly increased. 

3. When the angle of elevation of the 
hips is increased above the normal, start- 
ing time is decreased. 





Graflund, Fred A. \A Study of the Cor- 
relation between Mechanical’ and Stop- 
Watch Timing in the Dash Events. Ath- 
letic Jr. 17: (September 1936). A compari- 
son of stop-watch and mechanical timing 
in 320 dash and hurdle events gave a high 
positive coefficient of correlation. How- 
ever, the stop-watch times were consist- 
ently less than the mechanical times by an 
average of 092 sec. 

Cunningham, Glenn. A Study of the Dis- 
crepancy between Stop-Watch and Me- 
chanical Timing. Athletic Jr. 17: (October 
1936). The purpose of this investigation 
was to account for the one-tenth-second 
discrepancy between mechanical and siop- 
watch timing as found by Graflund. Ten 
men who were experienced timers in 
Big Ten competition were selected as sub- 
jects. The procedure was to measure the 
reaction time of the subjects to the fir- 
ing of the gun and to the breasting of 
the tape. The mean difference between 
these two reaction times was approximately 
the same as the discrepancy between 
mechanical and stop-watch timing. It was 
concluded that since the reaction time to 
the firing of the gun was within the limits 
of what one would expect it to be, and 
since the reaction time to the breasting of 
the tape was far shorter than could pos- 
sibly be conceived, the discrepancy is due 
to the lack of clarity of the stimulus to 
which the timers must respond at the fin- 
ish of a race. 





Wie. with a war on — your squad 
of good athletes is probably get- 


ting smaller and smaller. This only 
adds to your headaches — how to keep 
the remaining boys off the disabled list. 

That’s why crack trainers are calling 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE into action more 
and more. ANTIPHLOGISTINE has 
proved itself — over and over — asa 


splendid medicated poultice. Just the 


thing for bruises, sprains, strains and 


minor contusions. 


The prolonged “Moist Heat” of ANTI- 
PHLOGISTINE does a real job in reliev- 
ing the pain, swelling and soreness. It 
helps speed recovery — without inter- 
rupting your athlete’s rest. All this 
means an important answer to your 
acute problem of “keeping ’em in 


the game”. 


Write in for Your FREE Booklet — “Athletic Injuries” 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE HELPS YOU "KEEP 





for FEBRUARY, 1945 


‘EM IN THE GAME” 





The Denver Chemical Mfg. Company 
New York, N. Y. 
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Basketball Ratings Voluntarily 
Dropped by Converse-Dunkel, 
Co-operating with N.C.A.A. 
Message from President Smith 

Applauds Move 


| bs LINE with Converse Rubber Company’s thirty- 
year record of stimulating better basketball 
throughout the United States, and after consulting 
with R. C. Dunkel, originator of the Converse-Dun- 
kel Basketball Rating System sponsored by Con- 
verse, executives of the company contacted top offi- 
cials of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
and voluntarily offered to discontinue the publica- 
tion of basketball contest ratings. While the system 
had been started in 1935 by Mr. Dunkel as a service 
to college basketball coaches, and at one time was 
actually sponsored by a college coaches organiza- 
tion, it was felt that, despite a carefully restricted 
mailing list, there existed the possibility that the 
ratings might get into wrong hands. 

Upon being advised of the Converse Company’s 
willingness to drop the publishing of ratings, Doc- 
tor Wilbur C. Smith, President of the N. C. A. A., 
accepted the whole-hearted and voluntary coopera- 
tion of both Converse and Dick Dunkel in the fol- 
lowing wire: 

‘*The Officials of the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association acknowledge the cooperation of the 
Converse Rubber Company and R. C. Dunkel, origi- 
nator of the Converse-Dunkel Basketball Rating 
System, in voluntarily deciding to discontinue pub- 
lishing team ratings. We appreciate that college 
coaches and athletic directors find the System in- 
valuable but we concur with Converse that it is wise 
to eliminate all ratings to prevent them from pos- 
sibly getting into the wrong hands. 

‘*We consider Converse’s voluntary action in line 
with the company’s past record of contributing to 
the furtherance of better basketball.’’ 

Mr. S. R. Pletz, national sales manager for the 
ee goods division of the Converse Rubber 

ompany, stated: ‘‘It is our belief that Converse, 
over the past thirty years, has contributed substan- 
tially toward building basketball as a national sport 
through its Clinics, headed by such outstanding 
court experts as ‘Chuck’ Taylor and ‘Bunny’ Lev- 
itt . . . the Converse Basketball Year Book, now in 
its 23rd edition and currently being distributed 
among our service men in a special overseas edition. 
While we realize that the omission of ratings will 
be missed by college and service coaches, we agree 
heartily with the officials of the N. C. A. A., that 
their acceptance of our offer is in line with the best 
interests of basketball at this time.’’ 

Mr. Pletz pointed out, however, that the Con- 
verse-Dunkel end-of-the-season Summary will list 
all college and service teams with their individual 
Dunkel ratings for the 1944-45 season to enable 
coaches and players to gauge their team’s perform- 
ance alongside of competitive aggregations. 
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The 1944 Fall 


Intramural 
Softball 


Tournament 


oo 


Now For the Records of 
the Fall Tournament 





Sanctioned by 






The Amateur Softball Association 


Awards by The Coca-Cola Company 


Coaches and softball players,—last year we 
made an excellent start in staging an all-out 
nation-wide intramural softball tournament. 
Now we are ready for the results of this year 
to show whether we have doubled our first- 
year participation. 


Sanctioned by The Amateur Softball Asso- 


ciation of America—an allied member of the 
A.A.U. Awards by The Coca-Cola Company. 


_—. . - (ENTRY BLANA) -<—<-—<—<-<——-—= 1 No entry fees. No obligation. Just fill out 


Amateur Softball Association 


Rtentsinal Pier, St. Penmaes Ve. the coupon and mail it in. You will be 


Please enter our high school in the Amateur Softball Associa- mailed brackets and all instructions giv- 
tion Coca-Cola 1944 Fall Intramural Softball Tournament. 
It is understood that at the completion of this tournament 
by our school a set of 10 Sterling A. S. A. Coca-Cola Softball 
Awards will be sent us without charge. 


| | 

| | 

7 | 
| 

| | ing full details for conducting your own 
| 

| | 

7 We will have | able awards laid aside for your school by 
| 

| | 

| | 

| | 

| | 

| | 

| | 

| | 


tournament. Doit today... and get valu- 


6 aims etal ik i ae Ree) ee The Coca-Cola Company. 
ee boys teams School name 
teeeee girls teams “City State Note: If you have had a fall softball 


tournament and have failed to report it, 


‘ do so at once. 
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